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THE  HALOID  COMPANY 


BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  HALOID  PRODUCTS 


Fine  Photographic  Papers 


There’s  a  Haloid  photographic  paper  for 
every  photographic  need.  Because  of  the 
finest  quality  photographic  emulsions,  the 
Haloid  line  of  sensitized  papers  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  dependable  uniformity.  Every  de¬ 
tail  of  the  subject  is  reproduced  with  pleas¬ 
ing  fidelity.  Wide  latitude  and  easy  mani¬ 
pulation  assure  fine  darkroom  performance. 


Negative  Materials  for 
the  Graphic  Arts 


Haloid  negative  materials  are  easy  to  han¬ 
dle,  assure  fine  results  in  the  finished  job. 
Ideal  for  offset  line  work,  halftones  up  to  1 33 
screen,  line  pick-ups  up  to  150  screen;  also 
for  diazos,  white  prints,  shading  mediums, 
etc.  Features  are:  opaque  blacks,  color  sensi¬ 
tivity,  open  whites,  sharp  lines,  clean  dots. 


XeroX  Copying  Equipment 


Copies  anything  written,  printed,  or 
drawn  in  one  operation  by  xerography, 
the  new,  dry,  electrical,  direct  positive 
process.  No  negative  is  required.  No 
chemicals  or  water.  Offset  paper  masters 
for  quantity  production  of  letters,  reports, 
engineering  drawings,  office  forms,  etc., 
can  be  made  in  less  than  2  minutesi 
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HALOID  Photographic  Products 

Speed  Production —  Save  Money 
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PHOTO-COPYING  /MACHINE 


Copies  anything  written,  typed,  printed,  drawn  or 
photographed  in  actual,  reduced  or  enlarged  size. 

MAKES  UP  TO  FIVE  18"x  24"  PRINTS  A  MINUTE 

For  any  business  or  government  agency  requiring  a 
daily  production  of  copies  of  charts,  blueprints,  pay- 
■  rolls,  news  articles,  advertisements,  contracts,  corre¬ 
spondence,  photos,  etc.,  the  new  FOTO-FLO  is  ideal.  It 
soon  pays  for  itself  in  convenience,  speed,  economical 
operation.  Through  its  automatic  timer  and  print  trans¬ 
port  mechanism,  FOTO-FLO  insures  uniform  processing 
and  sharp,  legible  prints.  FOTO-FLO  is  the  answer  to 
fast,  low-cost  photocopies.  Our  branch  office  experts 
will  gladly  survey  your  specific  needs. 
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I  As  every  signalman  knows, 
no  field  problem  can  match 
—for  headaches  —  the  job 
of  playing  nursemaid  to  ground  wire. 
Pounded  by  trucks  and  tanks,  ripped  by  bull¬ 
dozers,  and  shattered  by  artillery,  signal 
cable  is  also  target  “A”  for  enemy  patrols 
and  saboteurs.  Keeping  tactical  communi¬ 
cations  open  has  always  been  costly  in 
manpower,  materiel,  and  transportation. 

Working  with  Signal  Corps  engineers. 
General  Electric  has  improved  upon  basic 
microwave  designs  to  combine  the  best 
features  of  many.  The  new  ANTRAC  26* 
is  a  radio  transmitter— receiver  and  multi- 


*AN/TRC-26 


plex  unit  providing  eight  2-way  voice 
channels.  Built  for  fixed  or  truck  mounting, 
it  is  compact,  durable,  capable  of  operat¬ 
ing  in  any  weather,  over  any  terrain.  De¬ 
signed  as  a  connecting  link  in  a  communi¬ 
cation  network  where  laying  wire  is  not 
feasible,  this  unit  embodies  the  microwave 
point-to-point  line-of-sight  principle.  It  is 
one  of  many  new  military  developments 
from  Electronics  Park  where  microwave 
systems  are  a  specialty.  Here,  in  the  elec¬ 
tronics  capital  of  the  world.  General  Elec- ' 
trie’s  aim  is  to  replace  muscle  with  maj 
chinery— to  make  electronics  provide 
with  a  vital  edge  of  superiority.  ] 
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Radio^  Alas!  Is  Here  To  Stay! _ ‘  Or 

Whither  Are  We  Whencingr 


By  Arthur  K.  Ransom,  Lt.  Col.,  SigC 

Applied  Communications  Branch,  OfRcers  Dept.,  TSS,  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  J. 


Once  upon  a  time  I  used  to  fancy 
myself  quite  an  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Wireless.  In  1914  I  had  operated 
a  licensed  amateur  station  and  early  in 
the  next  decade  spent  a  few  years 
aboard  ship  as  a  “Sparks”  on  several 
of  the  Seven  Seas.  Through  the  media 
of  such  publications  as  “Electrical 
Experimenter”,  “Wireless  Age”,  Hugo 
Gemsback’s  “Twenty  Lessons  in  Wire¬ 
less  Telegraphy”,  Elmer  E.  Bucher’s 
“Practical  Wireless  Telegraphy” —  with 
the  frequent  perusals  of  the  Electro  Im¬ 


porting  and  W.  B.  Duck  Companies’ 
catalogs — I  kept  well  abreast  of  the 
times. 

I  knew,  for  example,  that  if  the 
length  of  my  aerial,  plus  the  length  of 
my  lead-in,  plus  the  length  of  my 
ground  lead  did  not  exceed  120  feet, 
that  if  my  %  inch  spark  coil  trans¬ 
mitter  employed  a  Leyden  jar  con¬ 
denser  not  exceeding  one  quart  capacity 
I  would  operate  close  enough  to  200 
meters  wavelength  that  I  would  not 
likely  incur  the  wrath  of  the  Depart- 


Radio  installation  of  SS  Pastores  when  she  was  flagship  of  Great  White  Fleet,  circa  1918. 
Left  background  shows  panel  type  spark  transmitter  of  2kw  quenched  gap  type.  Right  center 
is  Wireless  Specialty  Apparatus  Co.  so-called  double  deck  receiver,  IP-76,  model  1914.  Next 
to  it  is  the  WSA  Co.  group  tuner,  and  center  are  phones  and  crystal  detector.  Hot  wire 
ammeter  to  register  antenna  current  is  seen  in  upper  right,  with  antenna  change-over  switch 

beneath  it. 


ment  of  Commerce’s  local  radio  in¬ 
spector.  That  is,  unless  my  decrement 
exceeded  .02%.  Or  was  it  20%  ?  I 
could  never  remember  because  I  was 
not  quite  certain  just  what  decrement 
was,  anyway. 

Diligently  I  prodded  my  submissive 
galena  crystal  with  cat  whisker  (with 
frequent  recourse  to  test  buzzer)  and 
night  after  night  brought  into  my  ear¬ 
phones  symphony  of  spark  and  arc 
from  land  and  sea. 

Gone  forever  is  that  grand  concerto. 
Gone  too  are  the  majestic,  crashing 
synchronous  gaps,  their  modest,  hiss¬ 
ing  “quenched”  counterparts,  and  the 
chrisping  arcs  which  produced  it.  Gone 
too  are  galena  and  cat  whisker,  wave¬ 
length  and  decrement,  quart-sized 
Leyden  jars  and  spark  coils.  In  those 
never-never  days  of  the  past.  Wireless 
was  something  which  appealed  to  a 
man’s  better  senses.  It  satisfied  not 
only  his  appetite  for  high  adventure  in 
quest  of  new  frontiers;  it  filled  his 
ears  with  music  and  his  nostrils  with 
the  attar  of  ozone. 

Gone,  all  gone!  Gone  because  prog¬ 
ress  reared  its  ugly  head.  Progress 
has  come  to  Wireless  and  in  its  wake  of 
devastation  has  left  a  new  thing  long- 
since  called  Radio.  With  it  have  come 
new  words — meaty,  meaningless  words 
spawned  in  the  same  sink.  Kilocycles 
and  frequencies,  microfarads  and  ce¬ 
ramics,  vacuum  tubes  and  transitors. 

I  know  not  when  the  grand  old  art 
of  Wireless  commenced  to  degenerate 
and  decay,  nor  who  were  the  high 
priests  that  brought  about  its  sub¬ 
version.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Signal  Corps  clandestinely  enrolled  it¬ 
self  in  this  fifth  column  as  early  as  1912 
when  it  published  a  tome  entitled 
“Practical  Uses  of  the  Wavemeter  in 
Wireless  Telegraphy”.  The  author  of 
this  insinuative  screed  was  an  obscure 
Lieutenant  J.  O.  Mauborgne. 

Well,  let  us  face  up  to  it.  It  appears 
that  Radio  has  come  to  stay;  that  Wire¬ 
less  has  passed  forever  from  our  earth¬ 
ly  sphere.  Long  cold  are  the  embers 
of  its  pyre  and  when  the  funeral  flames 
leaped  high  there  was  no  one  to  render 
the  honor  of  a  suttee. 

Yes,  Progress  has  done  a  tremendous 
thing,  a  mighty  thing. 

Today  we  use  two  cat  whiskers. 

*  «  «  « 

If  this  were  a  movie,  the  scene  would 
now  fade  out  and  after  a  moment  of 
blackness  fade  in  again.  In  the  new 
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scene  I  would  see  myself  in  the  radio 
room  of  the  SS  “Metapan”  of  the 

Great  White  Fleet.  The  year  is  1919. 

*  *  *  « 

♦ 

“This  is  a  fine  ship,”  I’ve  written 
home,  “and  the  best  I’ve  ever  been  on.” 
She  is  my  new  berth  and  I  am  especial¬ 
ly  happy  about  the  radio  equipment. 
The  receiver  is  a  marvel  of  efficiency 
and  a  thing  of  beauty.  Manufactured 
by  the  Wireless  Specialty  Apparatus 
Company  of  Boston  to  designs  of  1914 
it  is  the  very  last  word.  Officially  it  is 
the  IP-76  receiver  but  we  call  it  the 
“double-decker”  for  very  obvious  rea¬ 
sons.  The  black  bakelite  case  is  about 
forty  inches  wide,  half  that  in  height 
and  perhaps  a  foot  or  more  deep.  The 
upper  half  contains  a  loose  coupler 
which  will  tune  up  as  high  as  8,000 
meters.”* 


Care  and  Feeding  of  Crystals 

The  lower  portion  of  the  case  houses 
a  somewhat  smaller  loose  coupler  (it 
can  cover  only  as  high  as  1,500  meters) 
while  the  remainder  of  the  space  con¬ 
tains  some  tuning  condensers  and  de¬ 
tector  controls.  The  entire  thing  posi¬ 
tively  glistens  with  dozens  of  nickle- 
plated  switch  points  ingenuously  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  I  can  tune  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  turn  on  both  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  coils  of  both  loose  couplers. 
There  is  a  unique  switching  device 
which  enables  me  to  stand-by  simul¬ 
taneously  on  two  wave-lengths! — one 
on  the  upper  deck,  the  other  on  the 
lower.  My  detector  stand  is  separate 
— about  six  by  ten  inches — and  rests 
on  the  operating  table  where  it  is 
handy  for  convenient  adjustment  of  the 
cat  whisker. 

Although  the  company  supplies  us 
with  the  necessary  galena  crystals,  I 
prefer  to  use  my  own.  Several  months 
ago  I  bought  an  entire  pound  of  galena 
crystals.  Breaking  it  into  pieces  of 
random  size  (something  about  half  the 
size  of  a  sugar  cube  is  best)  I  have 
“tested”  each  morsel  for  “sensitive 
spots.”  You  see,  there  are  certain  spots 
on  the  crystal — and  mighty  darned  few 
of  ’em  too — which  have  some  unusual 
quality.  When  the  cat  whisker  makes 
contact  with  such  a  spot,  you  can  hear 
a  signal.  For  adjustment  purposes  we 
use  a  test  buzzer.  That’s  just  a  slightly 
refined  version  of  a  doorbell  with  the 
vibrator  arm  connected  to  the  ground 
terminal  of  the  receiver.  It  simulates  a 
signal. 

Of  the  entire  pound  of  crystal,  I’ve 
kept  only  one  small  crumb  about  the 
size  of  a  pea.  It  is  a  honey.  I’ll  bet 
there  are  fifteen  or  twenty  sensitive 
spots  on  it  and — believe  it  or  not — I 
know  the  topography  of  that  crumb  so 
thoroughly  that  I  can  set  the  cat 
whisker  on  any  one  of  them  almost 

*Editor’s  Note.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
reader  refer  to  the  Signal  Corps  Technical 
Manual  *'Radio  Fundamentals”  (TM  11.-455) 
Appendix  VI  ”  Kilocycle-Meter  Conversion” 
for  a  more  ready  understanding  of  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  antiquated  references  to  frequency. 


without  using  the  test  buzzer.  This  is 
quite  important  because  if  you’re  copy¬ 
ing  a  message  and  some  oaf  jars  the 
table,  or  if  the  ship  pounds  into  a 
heavy  sea,  or  if  there’s  a  strong  crash 
of  static  (that’s  QRN,  you  remember) 
it  can  knock  the  detector  out  and  then 
you  have  to  look  for  a  sensitive  spot 
in  a  hurry.  This  crystal  is  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  property  and  I  carry  it  from  one 
shio  to  another  with  me.  I  have  a  small 
pillbox  lined  with  cotton  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  In  handling  a  crystal  never  touch 
it  with  your  fingers.  Body  oils  will 
spoil  it.  I  use  tweezers.  Of  course  it 
gets  dusty  from  time  to  time  and  must 
be  cleaned.  Grain  alcohol  is  best.  Just 
dunk  it  in  the  alcohol  a  few  times. 
Some  operators  say  gasoline  or  carbona 
are  good  too  but  I’m  not  willing  to  take 
the  chance.  Ray  Green  (he’s  mTy  chief 
operator)  uses  soap  and  water  and 
scrubs  his  crystal  with  a  toothbrush. 
He  says  it  works  fine  but  I  still  think 
alcohol  is  best. 

Of  course  there  are  quite  a  few  kinds 
of  detectors.  Of  the  crystal  varieties 
some  require  local  batteries  and  others 
don’t.  Only  a  few  dry  cells,  and  they’ll 
last  for  months,  but  why  bother  with 
batteries  and  a  potentiometer  to  adjust 
when  you  don’t  have  to?  So  that’s  why 
I  like  galena  best,  no  batteries.  Of 
course  silicon  is  good  too  and  it  doesn’t 
require  batteries  either.  Then  there’s 
the  electrolytic  detector.  I  bought  one 
once  but  I  don’t  think  it’s  as  sensitive 
as  the  galena  and  anyway  it  needs  bat¬ 
teries.  It  has  a  small  graphite  cup 
which  holds  a  drop  or  two  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid.  A  sort  of  micrometer 
adjustment  lowers  a  thin  piece  of  Wal- 
laston  Wire  down  until  it  just  touches 
the  surface  of  the  acid.  That’s  all  there 
is  to  it.  No  sensitive  spots  to  look  for 
but  you  have  to  adjust  it  frequently 
just  the  same  because  the  acid  corrodes 
the  wire  away.  AND,  that  doggone 
wire  costs  thirty-five  cents  an  inch!  No, 
thirty-five  cents  wouldn’t  break  me  but, 
remember,  I  get  only  sixty-two  fifty  a 
month  (plus  biscuits,  of  course)  and  I 
have  to  buy  my  own  uniforms.  The  last 
set  of  whites  cost  me  almost  twelve 
bucks  in  New  Orleans. 

Well,  I  was  talking  about  detectors. 
The  British  have  one  they  called  the 
Marconi  Magnetic  Detector.  I’m  not 
sure  how  it  works  but  it  is  in  a  big  box, 
runs  by  clockwork,  and  keeps  a  thin 
iron  wire  belt  moving  between  some 
magnet  pole  pieces.  They  seem  to  like 
it  but  it  needs  a  battery  too.  And, 
dont’  forget,  you  have  to  wind  it.  We 
have  something  else  here  on  the  ’’Meta¬ 
pan”  that’s  quite  new.  It’s  called  a 
“Group  Tuner”  and  is  supposed  to  cut 
down  the  static.  It  does,  too.  Not 
much,  but  a  little.  It  has  another  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  that  I’ll  tell  you  about 
now. 

You  see,  every  ship  on  the  ocean  is 
working  on  600  meters.*  Most  of  the 
shore  stations  we  work  with  are  on  the 
same  wavelength.  So  you  can  see  there 

*lbid. 


is  sometimes  a  lot  of  interference.  Well, 
things  would  be  a  lot  worse  without 
this  group  tuner.  Some  ships  are  using 
transmitters  with  60  cycles,  others  use 
240,  500,  etc.  The  British  liners  have 
something  around  800  or  900  cycles  and 
their  freighters  use  a  ten-inch  spark 
coil  which  sounds  like  about  twenty 
cycles.  Then,  some  of  these  are  straight 
gaps,  others  are  quenched  gaps  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  rotary  gaps — both 
synchronous  and  non-synchronous.  So 
you  can  see  that  it  sounds  like  an 
orchestra  when  you  get  a  dozen  ships 
all  working  together.  Well,  this  is 
where  the  group  tuner  comes  in.  It 
helps  me  to  tune  in  on  the  pitch  of  the 
station  I  want  just  like  my  receiver 
lets  me  tune  in  on  the  wavelength  1 
want.  I  don’t  know  just  how  it  works 
but  I  think  it’s  pretty  clever  just  the 
same. 

Well,  that  about  covers  our  receiver. 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  transmit¬ 
ter.  It  is  really  the  grandest  thing  yet. 
The  nameplate  on  the  Power  Panel 
says  it’s  a  2  KW  job  but  don’t  let  that 
fool  you.  I  cranked  the  generator  field 
rheostat  all  the  way  up  the  other  day 
and  put  a  book  on  the  key  while  I  read 
the  meters.  The  primary  of  that  old 
transformer  was  sopping  up  48  amperes 
and  the  voltmeter  read  nearly  120!  The 
hot  wire  ammeter  in  the  antenna  cir¬ 
cuit  was  reading  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  amps  and  that’s  what  I  call 
efficiency.  You’ll  never  get  anything 
like  that  out  of  those  new  Marconi  Com¬ 
pany  sets  they’re  building  into  panel 
rigs.  How  can  they  expect  to  get  any 
kind  of  distance  when  they  cram  every¬ 
thing  into  a  space  four  feet  square  and 
eight  feet  high? 

Well,  I  started  to  tell  you  about  our 
transmitter.  The  transformer  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  job  built  by  G.E.  It’s  an  open  core 
job  and  stands  on  end.  About  eighteen 
inches  across  and  four  feet  high.  Ray 
Green  says  it  puts  out  75,000  volts  but 
how  can  he  be  sure?  I  never  heard 
of  a  volt  meter  that  ran  that  high.  I’ll 
bet  it’s  closer  to  100,000 — especially 
since  we  burned  out  that  one  section 
of  the  primary  and  just  shorted  it  out 
because  we  didn’t  have  a  spare. 

Importance  of  Nickel  Plate 

The  condenser  is  a  new  type.  It 
uses  compressed  air!  It’s  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  an  old-fashioned 
washtub  with  a  big  electrode  sticking 
up  out  of  the  middle.  We  have  a  sort 
of  a  tire  pump  which  goes  with  the  rig 
to  pump  it  up.  Every  once  in  a  while 
you’ll  hear  it  flash  over  inside.  Makes 
quite  a  racket  when  it  does.  Anyway, 
that’s  the  signal  to  get  out  the  pump 
and  get  to  work.  It  seems  to  work  all 
right  and  I  suppose  it’s  as  good  as 
Leyden  jars,  but  there’s  nothing  to 
see.  I  mean  I  always  liked  to  watch 
those  Leyden  jars  corona.  The  spark 
gap  is  a  big  rotary  disc  set  on  the  end 
of  the  alternator  shaft.  It’s  what  they 
call  synchronous.  That  means  that  the 
teeth  on  the  disc  line  up  with  the  sta- 
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Typical  shipboard  installation  of  famous  2KW  Federal  Arc  Transmitter,  WW  I  era.  Although 
numerous  components  are  widely  scattered  and  create  impression  of  complexity,  operation  of 
equipment  was  extremely  simple  and  maintenance  was  nil. 


tionary  electrodes  at  the  same  instant 
that  the  current  is  on  the  peak  of  the 
cycle.  You  can  see  how  much  more 
efficient  that  is  than  just  letting  it 
spark  any  old  time  and  any  odd  place 
on  the  cycle. 

The  oscillation  transformer  is  the 
best  I’ve  ever  seen.  It’s  mounted  on  a 
red  marble  panel  about  four  feet  square 
and  there’s  a  knob  in  the  middle  of  the 
panel  so  you  can  tune  the  secondary 
while  the  set  is  in  operation. 

I  especially  like  this  installation  for 
several  reasons.  First,  because  the  set 
is  so  new,  almost  all  the  brass  and  cop¬ 
per — like  in  switches,  meter  rims,  etc. 
— has  been  replaced  with  nickle  plate. 
You  may  not  think  that’s  very  im¬ 
portant  but  let  me  remind  you  that  part 
of  the  junior  operator’s  job  is  to  keep 
the  brightwork  shined.  So,  you  see  what 
I  mean?  Also,  I  like  the  set  because 
they  haven’t  tried  to  jam  everything 
into  something  the  size  of  a  trunk.  The 
transmitter  occupies  a  room  about 
eight  feet  wide  and  fifteen  feet  long. 
There’s  lots  of  room  aboard  ship  so 
why  not  use  it?  You  get  more  effi¬ 
ciency  by  spreading  things  out  anyway. 
Just  use  a  little  more  Belden  braid  for 
the  high  voltage  lines  but  that  isn’t 
too  expensive  so  whether  you  have 
twenty-five  feet  or  fifty  strung  around, 

what’s  the  difference . ? 

«  «  «  « 

“I’ve  just  been  assigned  to  the  SS 
“Sixaola”  my  letter  reads  “and  she’s 

the  best  ship  I’ve  every  been  on.” . 

No  more  crystal  detectors  on  ship.  We 
have  audion  bulbs.  Three  of  ’em.  One 
is  a  detector  and  the  other  two  are 
amplifiers.  They’re  in  a  separate  box. 
The  entire  installation  is  built  by 
Wireless  Specialty  Apparatus  Company 
so  that  means  it’s  the  best.  The  receiver 
is  a  copy  of  the  old  Navy  set  the  SE- 
1420  only  it’s  a  big  improvement  over 
the  Navy  rig.  It’s  called  the  IP-501  and 
it  tunes  up  to  about  20,000  meters!* 

The  audion  bulbs  are  put  in  the  set 
through  doors  in  the  panels  and  there 
are  grilles  in  the  doors  so  you  can  see 
if  the  bulbs  are  lit.  It’s  too  bad  that 
the  engineers  didn’t  talk  to  some  op¬ 
erators  about  this  when  they  were  de¬ 
signing  the  set  because  any  operator 
could  have  prevented  them  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  rather  big  mistake.  You  see,  the 
bulbs  bum  with  a  very  bright  light 
and  it’s  most  annoying  to  have  that 
striking  you  in  the  eyes  for  the  full 
eight  hours  you  are  on  watch.  It’s  quite 
easy  to  correct  this  fault,  however.  We 
just  put  some  colored  transparent 
celluloid  in  the  peep  holes.  I  think 
I’ll  have  to  write*  the  company  about 
this.  They  always  like  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions. 

I  must  admit  that  it’s  better  to  use 
these  audions  instead  of  crystals.  They 
are  more  sensitive,  you  don’t  have  to 
hunt  for  sensitive  spots,  no  test  buzzers, 
and  the  amplifier  is  wonderful.  It 
brings  in  the  signals  so  loud  that  some¬ 
times  you  can  lay  the  earphones  on  the 
table  and  read  NAA  clear  across  the 


*Ibid. 


room.  Of  course  there  are  the  usual 
draw-backs.  You  have  to  use  batteries. 
There’s  an  “A”  battery  and  a  “B”  bat¬ 
tery.  In  fact,'  there’s  two  of  each. 
There’s  a  set  for  the  receiver  and  a  set 
for  the  amplifier.  You  have  to  use  sep¬ 
arate  batteries  for  each. 

The  transmitter  is  called  the  Priess- 
Barth  set.  It’s  a  2  KW  job  and  I  guess 
it’s  good  because  Wireless  Specialty 
won’t  fool  around  with  anything  which 
isn’t.  But  the  condensers  are  small 
aluminum  bathtubs  not  much  bigger 
than  cigar  boxes.  They’re  called  Du- 
bilier  condensers  after  the  fellow  who 
invented  them.  I’m  not  too  fond  of  the 
spark  gap.  It’s  the  quenched  type  and 
it  doesn’t  make  much  noise.  Just  seems 
to  me  that  if  you  expect  to  get  some 
distance  out  of  a  transmitter  it  has 
got  to  have  a  wallop  in  it  some  place 
and  quenched  gaps  just  don’t  have  any. 
Then,  too,  it’s  a  panel  type  set  with 
everything  simply  jammed  into  a  space 
about  four  feet  square  and  six  feet 
high.  There’s  one  thing  I  do  like  very 
much.  This  transmitter  has  a  wave 
change  switch  so  I  can  use  any  one  of 
six  different  wavelengths.  Of  course, 
the  company  engineer  has  to  tune  the 
set  for  these  wavelengths  while  you’re 
in  port — it  takes  a  lot  of  instruments 
like  wavemeters  and  decremeters — but 
it’s  handy  to  have  all  those  wavelengths. 
I  called  the  “Tivivies”  the  other  night 
(he  doesn’t  have  any  wave  change 
switch)  and  told  him  I  would  shift  to 
450  meters.*  I  did  it  and  I’ll  bet  it 


took  him  fifteen  minutes  to  find  me  on 
450.  What  a  dope! 

There  is  one  good  thing  about  this 
whole  installation  about  which  I  am 
very  happy.  The  only  brightwork  is  on 
the  battery-charging  panel.  That’s  good, 
eh?  Well,  there  ought  to  be  some 
compensation  for  that  quenched  gap. 
I  don’t  think  I  will  ever  get  used  to 
it — wave  change  switch  or  no. 

Incidentally,  I  understand  that  In¬ 
dependent  Wireless  has  quite  a  few 
ships  running  across  the  big  pond  using 
arc  transmitters  as  big  as  20  KW.  The 
“George  Washington”  has  an  outfit  like 
that.  It  was  put  on  right  after  the  war 
when  President  Wilson  went  to  the 
Peace  Conference  and  had  to  have  a 
powerful  set  so  he  would  always  be 
sure  of  contact  with  shore  stations.  I’d 
sure  like  to  work  a  set  like  that. 

*  »  «  « 

I  was  writing  another  letter.  **This 
SS  President  Roosevelt**  is  certainly  a 
fine  ship.  I  guess  it*s  the  best  Vve 
ever  been  on.** 

I  am  especially  happy  with  the  trans¬ 
mitters  (you  notice  I  use  the  plural). 
We  have  two  of  them.  One  is  a  2  KW 
Navy  Stantard  spark  set  with  quenched 
gap  and  a  wave  change  station.  I 
don’t  like  it  too  much  although  it  seems 
to  work  O.K.  The  other  set  is  a  5  KW 
Federal  arc  and  that  really  reaches  out. 
We  keep  in  touch  with  both  U.  S.  and 
{Continued  on  page  76,  col.  2) 
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President  Halligan  in  his  first  message  to  the 
AFCA  membership  stresses  the  responsibility  of 
each  member  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  AFCA 
in  his  own  community.  The  Association  must 
continue  to  grow  in  number,  he  points  out,  since 
its  very  existence  depends  upon  its  members. 


As  I  drove  to  the  office  this  morning  I 
couldn’t  help  thinking  again  how  truly 
wonderful  it  is  to  be  an  American.  Busy 
mothers  at  their  back  doors  were  shuffling 
and  discarding  milk  bottles.  .  .  .  Spirited 
school  children  strained  impatiently  as  they 
waited  for  the  corner  policeman  to  wave 
them  across  the  street.  .  .  .  Trees  and  lawns 
were  dressing  for  summer  in  the  bright 
morning  sunlight.  .  .  .  Yes,  it’s  great  to  be 
an  American! 

Where  but  in  America  could  the.  Fifth 
Convention  of  the  AFCA  have  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful?  Where  but  in  America  could  a 
radio  peddler  have  been  chosen  to  serve  as 
your  president  during  the  coming  year? 
Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  honor  be¬ 
stowed  upon  me;  I’ll  do  my  best  to  prove 
worthy  of  that  honor. 

Certainly  our  retiring  national  president, 
Theodore  Gary,  and  our  own  Chicago 
Chapter  president,  Oliver  Read,  and  his  en¬ 
tire  staff  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
tireless  efforts  during  the  past  year.  In  his 
first  message  to  Association  members  Mr. 
Gary  stressed  the  importance  of  technical 
development  and  a  high  level  of  production 
if  we  were  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  armed 
services.  Now,  a  year  later,  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  dedicate  ourselves  more  than  ever 
to  those  same  tasks. 

The  AFCA,  as  you  know,  was  founded 
on  a  principle  of  teamwork  between  mili¬ 
tary  men  and  civilians  to  foster  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  use  of  communications,  elec¬ 
tronics,  and  photography,  particularly  in 
the  national  defense.  The  main  speakers  at 
the  Convention  in  Chicago  clearly  indicated 
that  the  most  important  job  ahead  of  us 
right  now  is  our  national  defense  program. 
Our  industry  today  is  in  a  better  position 
to  convert  to  military  production  than  it 


was  in  World  War  II.  The  phenomenal 
growth  of  television,  for  example,  has  pro¬ 
vided  greater  numbers  of  highly  skilled 
workers.  Expanded  factory  facilities  and 
engineering  know-how  can  make  possible 
a  speedier,  more  efficient  transition  than 
we  experienced  in  the  early  1940’s. 

I’m  happy  to  know  that  new  AFCA  chap¬ 
ters  are  being  organized  and  that  many  of 
the  older  chapters  report  increased  mem¬ 
berships.  Since  the  very  existence  of  the 
Association  depends  upon  its  members,  we 
must  continue  to  grow  in  number.  Past 
President  Frederick  R.  Lack  said  that 
strength  of  our  Association  lies  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  its  membership  and  the  activities 
of  its  chapters.  Whether  affiliated  with  a 
chapter  or  not,  it  is  with  you,  the  individ¬ 
ual  member,  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
this  idea  rests.  ...  It  should  be  a  pleasure 
to  be  associated  with  others  who  have  the 
same  principal  interests  as  yourself.  Many 
chapter  meetings  emphasize  good  fellow¬ 
ship  without  losing  sight  of  the  serious 
purpose  of  the  meetings.” 

There  is  still  a  tremendous  job  to  be 
done  in  building  up  our  membership.  Al¬ 
though  certain  new  chapters  are  being  add¬ 
ed  and  student  chapters  increased,  each 
one  of  us  nevertheless  has  a  very  definite 
responsibility  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
AFCA  in  his  own  community. 

If  we  really  pitch  in  on  a  membership 
drive  then  we’ll  realize  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  true  meaning  of  our  military-civilian 
alliance — the  basic  idea  of  our  AFCA 
founders. 
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the  camera  of  H.  C.  Clark  recorded  activities  at  the 

AFCA’s  1951  Convention  at  Chicago 


I.  Visiting  members  registering  at  Chicago's  Drake  Hotel.  2.  Industry  tours  were  a  feature  of  the  meeting.  3.  Inspection  trip  aboard  the 
Navy's  destroyer  escort  "Daniel  A.  Joy."  4.  Business  meetings,  one  of  the  first  purposes  of  the  convention.  Shown  here  is  the  directors  and 
council  members  session.  5.  Chicago  Chapter's  President  Oliver  Read  welcomes  the  AFCA  visitors  at  the  luncheon  gathering.  6.  A  record 

number  of  ladies  attended  the  convention. 
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ove:  AFCA  group  visits  the  U.  S.  Navy  destroyer  escort  "Daniel  A.  Joy.' 


Left,  and  down:  AFCA  members  touring  the  Automatic  Electric 
Company  plant  see  many  equipment  exhibits  of  interest,  including 
Strowger  automatic  toll  director,  automatic  toll  ticketing,  automatic 
time  announcer,  and  new  and  old  automatic  telephones  and  dials. 
Bottom  photo  shows  "ancient"  equipment  on  display.  Phone  on  far 
left  used  1898  model  dial. 


Below:  Group  who  chose  the  Western  Electric  Company  for  their 
tour  pause  for  photo  outside  of  W.E.'s  Hawthorne  Works,  the 
world's  largest  telephone  equipment  plant.  In  lower  photo  the 
AFCA  visitors  are  seen  watching  101  pairs  of  wires  gathered  to 
form  a  single  cable  unit  which  grows  600  feet  longer  every  minute. 


Tour  scenes  at  the  AFCA  Chicago  convention 
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Above:  At  the  Rauland  Corp.  plant  AFCA  visitors  see  TV  tube  pro¬ 
duction  methods.  Top,  automatic  exhaust  machine  pumps  air  out 
of  tube.  Center,  operator  loads  gun  and  bulb  in  automatic  sealing 
machine  which  seals  gun  into  neck  of  tube.  Bottom,  welding  opera¬ 
tions  on  gun  assembly  of  tube. 


Above:  AFCA  convention  visitors  who  chose  the  Hallicrafters  Com¬ 
pany  for  their  industry  tour  also  saw  television  tube  manufacture, 
in  addition  to  Hallicrafters'  longtime  specialty,  the  manufacture  of 
all-wave  communications  receivers,  transmitters,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  for  radio  amateurs. 


Below:  AFCA  groups  before  the  Sentinel  Radio  Corp. 


and  the  Motorola  Inc.  manufacturing  plant  tours. 
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An  innovation  in  AFCA  national 
meetings  came  off  with  resounding  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  association’s  1951  conven¬ 
tion  at  Chicago,  April  19,  20,  21.  All 
previous  national  meetings  had  been 
sponsored  by  the  military  services,  in 
turn,  with  military  exhibits  and  shows. 
This  year  industry  sponsored  the  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time,  with  attendant 
manufacturing  plant  tours. 

The  obvious  satisfaction  of  AFCA 
visiting  members  with  the  1951  con¬ 
vention  assures  that  similar  industry 
shows  ran  be  planned  for  any  future 
meeting  with  complete  confidence  in 
offering  the  member  a  worthwhile  con¬ 
vention  visit. 

A  full  day  of  touring  the  manufac¬ 
turing  plants,  the  second  day  of  the 
convention,  took  the  AFCA  visitors 
through  plants  of  their  choosing  to 
watch  production  of  equipments,  and 
components  of  those  equipments,  in  the 
fields  of  their  especial  interests.  Each 
visitor  was  given  a  choice  of  two^  tours 
for  the  day,  one  to  be  made  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  At 
the  plants  of  the  AFCA  industrial 
group  members,  in  the  Chicago  area, 
the  convention  visitors  saw  in  actual 
production  items  of  photography  and 
other  optical  apparatus — aerial  cam¬ 
eras,  combat  cameras,  gun  cameras, 
bomb  spotting  cameras,  lenses,  gun- 
sigbts,  and  radar  devices.  In  electronics 
and  communications  they  saw  manu¬ 
facturing  methods  in  producing  equip¬ 
ments  and  components  in  television, 
radio,  radar,  microwave,  telephone, 
and  automatic  control  devices.  They 
saw  the  most  modern  production  meth- 
ords  in  the  manufacture  of  these  and 
other  items,  and  they  pronounced  it  an 
excellent  show. 


Above:  Principal  speakers  at  the  AFCA  convention.  Left,  keynote  speaker  Leslie  F.  Muter, 
president  of  the  Muter  Co.  Center,  banquet  speaker  Robert  C.  Sprague,  president  of  the 
Sprague  Electric  Company  and  chairman  of  the  board  and  past  president  of  the  Radio- 
Television  Manufacturers  Association.  And  right,  Glenn  McDaniels,  permanent  president  of 

RTMA. 


Retiring  AFCA  President  Theodore  S.  Gary  and  Chicago  Chapter  President  Oliver 
Read  deliver  welcoming  addresses  to  the  AFCA  convention  visiting  members. 


Halligan  Chosen  President 

The  AFCA  council  and  directors 
made  the  1951  convention  a  complete 
Chicago  show  with  the  election  of  an¬ 
other  Chicagoan  to  the  presidency  of 
the  association.  William  J.  Halligan, 
founder  and  president  of  the  Halli- 
crafters  Company,  was  chosen  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Theodore  S.  Gary  as  AFCA  presi¬ 
dent.  Taking  office  immediately  at  the 
close  of  the  national  meeting,  Mr.  Hal¬ 
ligan  is  the  first  AFCA  president  not 
having  to  wait  out  the  “lame  duck” 
period  of  previous  years  when  new  asso¬ 
ciation  officers  and  directors  elected  at 
national  meetings  did  not  take  office 
until  mid-year. 

Vice  Presidents 

Vice  presidents  chosen  by  the  AFCA 
council  and  directors  to  serve  for  the 
next  year  were  Rear  Admiral  Earl  E. 


tor  of  Air  Force  Communications;  Ma¬ 
jor  General  Kirke  B.  Lawton,  USA, 
Deputy  Chief  Signal  Officer;  and  Ver¬ 
non  B.  Bagnall,  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  vice  president. 


Stone,  USN,  chief  of  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Security  Agency  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff;  Joseph  C.  Wilson,  president  of 
the  Haloid  Company;  Major  General 
Francis  L.  Ankenbrandt,  USAF,  Direc- 
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Presidenf  William  J.  Halligan,  elected  at  the  1951  Chicago  Convention  to  head  the  AFCA 
for  the  coming  year,  is  congratulated  by  retiring  President  Theodore  S.  Gary. 


Hew  Names  For  Board 

New  directors  elected  were  Mr.  Bag- 
nall;  Harry  Austin,  RCA  Communica¬ 
tions  vice  president  on  the  Pacific 
Coast;  Major  General  Francis  H.  Lana- 
han,  recently  assigned  to  SHAPE  after 
four  years  as  commanding  general  of 
Fort  Monmouth;  Thomas  F.  Halloran, 
vice  president  of  the  General  Communi¬ 
cation  Co.  of  Boston;  Percey  Black, 
Automatic  Electric  Co.  assistant  vice 
president;  G.  C.  Whitaker,  president 
of  Graflex,  Inc. ;  Roland  C.  Davies,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  T elecommunica- 
tions  Reports;  and  Ellery  W.  Stone, 
president  of  the  American  Cable  & 
Radio  Corp. 

Dixon,  Wozencraft  Renamed 

AFCA  Executive  Secretary  George 
P.  Dixon  and  General  Counsel  Frank 
W.  Wozencraft  were  renamed  by  the 
council  and  directors. 

For  1952  the  Executive  Committee 
will  be  composed  of  George  W.  Bailey, 
I.R.E.  Secretary;  AFCA  Past  President 
Theodore  S.  Gary;  President  Halligan; 
Admiral  Stone;  Joseph  C.  Wilson,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Haloid  Company;  and  W. 
Walter  Watts,  RCA  vice  president,  now 
on  leave  to  the  Defense  Production 
Authority. 

The  nominating  committee  for  the 
1951  national  meeting  was  made  up  of 
Mr.  Bailey  as  chairman,  AFCA  Past 
President  Frederick  R.  Lack,  Harry 
Austin,  Oliver  Read,  and  W.  H.  Mans¬ 
field. 

Rearmament  Keynotes  Meeting 

Industry’s  part  in  the  swelling  na¬ 
tional  rearmament  effort,  including  the 
manifold  complex  problems  imposed  on 

Below:  William  C.  DeVry,  president  of  the 
DeVry  Corporation,  and  moderator  of  the 
forum  on  photography  at  the  AFCA  Chi¬ 
cago  Convention,  chats  with  retiring  AFCA 
President  Ted  Gary. 


industry  by  the  needs  in  rearming, 
formed  the  theses  of  the  major  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  at  the  convention, 
and  shaped  the  discussions  during  the 
three  forums  on  communications,  elec¬ 
tronics,  and  photography. 

Pointing  up  the  role  of  the  AFCA 
in  improving  liaison  between  the  armed 
services  and  industry,  to  assist  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  supply,  retiring 
President  Gary  in  his  addresses  at  the 
convention  keynote  luncheon  and  at 
the  annual  banquet,  stated  that  the 
AFCA  “can  become  a  beacon  in  a 
world  beset  by  confusion  and  darkness, 
guiding  our  members  first  in  execu¬ 
tion  of  patriotic  duties  which  are  now 
so  pressing,  and  afterwards  leaving  our 
country  a  heritage  in  which  we  can  all 
participate.” 

Recalling  the  “increased  pressure 
that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  so 
many  of  our  members  by  the  dramatic 
and  far-reaching  events  of  the  past 
year,”  the  outgoing  president  noted  that 
the  association  members  had  responded 
to  their  country’s  need  in  a  manner 
which  reflected  “courage  and  wisdom 
of  the  kind  that  our  founders  must  have 
foreseen  when  they  organized  the 
AFCA.” 

Urges  AFCA  Purpose  Review 

Mr.  Gary,  whose  tenure  of  office  was 
marked  with  the  continuation  of  the 
tradition  of  strong  leadership  set  by  his 
predecessors,  urged  that  the  member¬ 


ship  read  and  re-read  the  AFCA’s  out¬ 
line  of  its  purposes.  For  now,  more 
than  ever,  he  emphasized,  “do  we  need 
to  put  it  to  practical  use.”  That  out¬ 
line,  he  pointed  out,  is  the  “corner¬ 
stone  of  the  foundation  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  built  on  the  firm  basis  of 
mutual  interest,  sustained  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  a  bond  of  fellowship,  training 
and  understanding  in  fields  which  are 
becoming  increasingly  vital  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  country.” 

Sprague  Address 

At  the  annual  banquet,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address  of  the  AFCA  national 
meeting,  Robert  C.  Sprague,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Radio-Television 
Manufacturers  Association,  emphasized 
the  increased  demand  on  the  electronics 
industry  in  the  rearming  of  the  nation 
and  cautioned  that  the  armed  services 
should  realize  that  “we  must  have  a 
healthy  and  robust  civilian  industry  if 
we  are  to  have  a  strong  and  well-pre¬ 
pared  military  machine  when  it  is 
needed.” 

Mr.  Sprague  also  warned  that  indus¬ 
try  must  be  kept  sound  during  the 
present  transition  period  so  as  to  be 
able  to  retain  its  engineers  and  tech¬ 
nicians  “without  whom  neither  our 
great  production  nor  our  famed  tech¬ 
nical  advances  would  have  been  pos¬ 
sible.” 

As  an  example  of  the  increased  need 
for  electronic  equipment,  Mr.  Sprague 
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THE  FORUMS 


Above:  Left,  Fleming  W.  Johnson  addresses  Electronics  Forum,  and 
right,  William  C.  Henry  speaking  as  panel  member  on  Wire  Com¬ 
munications  Forum. 


Below:  Top,  Col.  William  H.  Gaekle  answers  questions  in  Wire 
Communications  Forum.  Center,  Dr.  Maurice  E.  Strieby,  James  H. 
Kellogg  (moderator),  and  Col.  Gaekle,  forum  members  on  Wire 
Communications.  Bottom:  Forum  on  Photography.  L  to  R:  Vere  O. 
Smith;  William  C.  DeVry,  moderator;  O.  H.  Coelln,  speaking;  and 
Capt.  William  C.  Eddy,  USN  (ret). 


quoted  a  government  official  who  had  stated  that  since  1943 
the  number  of  electronic  devices  in  large  aircraft  has  mul- 
tiplied  four  times.  Other  public  statements,  he  said,  indicate 
that  some  airplanes  incorporate  electronic  equipment  which 
costs  $500,000  per  airplane. 

The  importance  of  electronics  to  our  national  defense 
makes  for  concern  in  another  aspect  of  the  present  rearma¬ 
ment  program,  Mr.  Sprague  stated,  in  that  “the  military  load 
is  not,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  industry.”  In  the  event  of  all-out  war,  he  said,  the  elec¬ 
tronics  industry  would  have  to  be  expanded  by  a  ratio  of  at 
least  two  to  one,  even  though  dt  has  already  doubled  since 
World  War  II,  and  “it  would  be  dangerous,”  in  the  meantime, 
“to  permit  any  significant  number  of  manufacturers  of  either 
end  equipment,  or  components,  to  fall  by  the  wayside.” 

Muter  In  Keynote  Address 

Leslie  F.  Muter,  president  of  the  Muter  Company,  in  the 
keynote  luncheon  address,  made  a  strong  appeal  for  the  armed 
services  to  change  the  procurement  regulations  so  that  equip¬ 
ment  and  component  contracts  would  be  granted  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  which  have  competent  engineering  ex¬ 
perience  and  staffs  and  production  know-how  based  on  their 
participation  in  supplying  the  armed  services  during  World 
War  II.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  situation  during  the 
recent  peacetime  years  of  awarding  contracts  to  companies 
with  virtually  no  experience  in  defense  requirements  and 
military  procurement  would  be  remedied  by  a  revision  of  the 
armed  services  procurement  regulations  on  competitive  bidding. 

Forums  Stress  Rearmament  Problems 

The  national  rearmament  effort  also  dominated  the  first-day 
forums  of  the  convention  on  communications-electronics-pho- 
tography.  Moderator  of  the  forum  on  photography  was  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  DeVry,  president  of  the  DeVry  Corporation.  Panel 
members  were  0.  H.  Coelln,  editor  and  publisher  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Screen  Magazine;  Captain  William  C.  Eddy,  USN  (ret.), 
president  of  Television  Associates,  Inc.;  and  Vere  O.  Smith, 
civilian  training  aids  specialist  for  the  Ninth  Naval  District. 

Electronics 

AFCA’s  new  president,  William  J.  Halligan,  was  the  mod¬ 
erator  of  the  forum  on  electronics.  Members  of  the  discussion 
panel  were  Captain  Henry  J.  Bernstein,  USN,  Navy  liaison 
officer  stationed  with  the  Signal  Corps  Engineering  Labora¬ 
tories,  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  J.;  Fleming  W.  Johnson,  director  of 
manufacturing  of  the  J.  P.  Seeburg  Corporation;  and  John 
M.  Sanabria,  vice  president  of  American  Television,  Inc. 

Captain  Bernstein,  who  is  also  the  director  of  the  armed 
services’  Electro  Standards  Agency  at  Fort  Monmouth,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  electronics  forum.  Speaking  on 
the  vital  importance  of  standards  of  electronic  components 
which  are  reliable  and  can  be  interchanged  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  three  services.  Captain  Bernstein  emphasized 
that  reliability  of  components  and  equipment  means  the 
quality  and  performance  of  military  apparatus  will  be  at¬ 
tained  in  combat  operations.  He  disclosed  to  the  AFCA 
forum  that  within  six  weeks  his  agency  hopes  to  prepare  in 
a  handy  reference  form  for  the  use  of  design  engineers  the 
important  information  from  the  military  specifications  on  all 
of  the  components  going  into  the  equipment  of  the  armed 
services.  He  declared  that  in  this  task  the  ASESA  had  been 
greatly  assisted  by  the  comments  of  the  electronics  manu¬ 
facturing  industry. 

Wire  Communications 

The  forum  on  wire  communications  was  conducted  by  James 
H.  Kellogg,  president  of  the  Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply 
Company.  Panel  members  were  Colonel  William  H.  Gaekle, 
chief  of  the '  industrial  service  division  of  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer;  William  C.  Henry,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Telephone  Company;  and 
Maurice  E.  Strieby,  executive  assistant  of  the  long  lines  de¬ 
partment,  AT&T. 
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Directors  and  Council  Meeting 

From  top:  AFCA  Executive  Secretary  George  P.  Dixon  presents 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1950-51.  Second  photo,  directors  and 
council  members  listen  attentively  as  nominating  committee  chair¬ 
man  George  W.  Bailey  (center  photo)  submits  nominees  for  officer 
and  director  posts  for  coming  year,  in  next  lower  photo  are  seen 
Past  President  Frederick  R.  Lack,  Director.  J.  Harry  LaBrum,  retiring 
Presiednt  Theodore  S.  Gary,  and  Executive  Secretary  Dixon.  Bottom 
photo,  Director  LaBrum  makes  bid  on  behalf  of  Philadelphia  for  1952 

AFCA  convention. 


Philadelphia  In  1952 

Next  year  the  AFCA  national  meeting  will  again  be  held 
under  military  sponsorship  when  the  Navy  will  be  host  at 
Philadelphia.  At  the  directors  and  council  business  session  in 
Chicago,  AFCA  Executive  Secretary  Dixon  reminded  that  it 
would  be  the  second  consecutive  convention  which  the  Air 
Force  had  relinquished,  and  he  pointed  up  the  good  sports¬ 
manship  of  Major  General  Francis  L.  Ankenbrandt,  Air  Force 
Director  of  Communications,  in  passing  up  two  meetings. 

The  decision  to  hold  the  1952  meeting  in  Philadelphia  was 
arrived  at  partly  due  to  the  eloquent  plea  of  Director  Harry 
LaBrum  on  behalf  of  his  home  town.  AFCA  Past  President 
Frederick  R.  Lack  helped  the  motion  along  by  dryly  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  council  and  directors  settle  on  Philadelphia  “be¬ 
fore  we  get  snowed  under  with  superlatives  about  that  city.” 

On  the  comment  concerning  military  sponsorship  of  the 
1952  convention,  Mr.  LaBrum  expressed  the  viewpoint  that  it 


In  his  address  to  the  wire  communications  forum.  Col. 
Henry,  who  is  president  and  general  manager  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  Telephone  Company,  emphasized  that  the  telephone 
industry,  “which  has  grown  and  developed  over  a  period  of 
more  than  75  years,  inspired  by  a  record  and  tradition  of 
public  service,”  will  fully  meet  its  obligation  of  military  re¬ 
quirements  an  dthe  objectives  of  national  defense  in  the 
present  emergency  as  a  task  of  first  importance.  “The  policy 
of  the  entire  telephone  industry,  both  the  Bell  System  and 
the  Independent  segment,  in  a  national  emergency  is  clear 
and  unmistakable — the  military  needs  of  the  nation  must 
always  come  first,”  Colonel  Henry,  who  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  Signal  Corps  during  World  War  II  and  is  now 
one  of  the  leading  coordinators  and  representatives  of  the 
Independent  telephone  industry  with  the  armed  services, 
stressed  in  his  talk  before  the  forum. 

For  most  practical  purposes.  Col.  Henry  declared,  April 
19,  1951,  for  the  telephone  industry  might  very  easily  be 
April  19,  1942,  early  in  World  War  H,  except  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  faces  the  present  emergency  with  a  handicap  that  did 
not  exist  in  1942. 

In  another  address  before  the  AFCA  wire  communications 
forum  Colonel  William  H.  Gaeckle,  chief  of  the  industrial 
service  division  of  the  Signal  Corps  Philadelphia  Procure¬ 
ment  Agency,  described  Signal  Corps  contract  activities  and 
forecast  some  future  procurements.  Speaking  for  Lt.  Col. 
Kenneth  M.  Gonseth,  chief  of  the  industrial  mobilization 
branch  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  who  had  been 
scheduled  to  speak  at  the  forum  but  was  prevented  from 
attending  because  of  an  attack  of  influenza.  Colonel  Gaeckle 
said  that  the  Signal  Corps,  under  its  mobilization  produc¬ 
tion  procurement  schedules  expects  to  place  during  the  1952 
fiscal  year  orders  estimated  at  $309,350,518  with  the  wire 
communications  manufacturing  industry. 


Navy  Vessel  and  Air  Warning  Center  Visits 


Though  the  AFCA’s  1951  convention  was  principally  an 
industry  show,  the  meeting  was  not  entirely  without  a  touch 
of  the  armed  services,  since  the  tours  in  Chicago  included 
a  visit  aboard  the  Navy  destroyer  escort  Daniel  A.  Joy^  which 
is  the  largest  Navy  vessel  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  types  of  radio-communications  and  radar  ap¬ 
paratus  in  its  role  as  a  command  communications  ship,  and  a 
visit  to  the  country’s  largest  civil  defense  air  warning  control 
center,  an  Air  Force  operation,  located  in  Chicago’s  Museum 
of  Science  &  Industry. 
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he  feminine  accompaniment 


Right:  Mrs.  Theodore  S. 
Gary,  chairman  of  the 
ladies  entertainment  com¬ 
mittee. 


Left:  Included  in  the  ladies' 
tours  was  a  visit  to  Col¬ 
leen  Moore's  famous  doll 
house. 
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(This  page  gently  ignores  the  men) 


Above:  Mrs.  Allen  S.  Crane,  Mrs.  Michael  Higgins,  Mrs. 
G.  E.  Brewer,  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Clerkin. 


C 
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Mrs.  T.  S.  Gary  (above)  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Dixon  (below)  surrounded 

by  AFCA  members. 


^4 


Above:  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Crawford  also  gets  encircled  with 
AFCA  members,  while  the  gentleman  below  (who  looks  like 
an  Air  Force  major  general)  pulls  a  switch  and  surrounds 
himself  with  ladies.  They  are,  L  to  R,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Warner, 
Mrs.  Gary,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Meade. 


Below:  Mrs.  Gary's  table  at  the  keynote  luncheon 
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The  Hardworking  Registration  Crew 


The  AFCA  registration  tables  at  Chicago's  Drake  Hotel  were  the  hub  of  activity  for  the 
first  day  of  the  convention  where  members  centered  to  make  arrangements  for  the  events 
of  the  three-day  meeting.  Here  also  was  where  endless  questions  were  asked  and  answered, 
for  what  convention  visitor  has  never  had  to  ask  for  information. 


should  be  regarded  as  a  joint  meeting, 
since  each  of  the  military  services  has 
large  installations  in,  or  close  by,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  was  felt,  however,N  that  the 
Philadelphia  meeting  next  year  will  be 
mainly  a  Navy  show. 

Council  And  Directors  Meeting 

The  council  and  directors  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting,  presided  over  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Gary,  heard  the  report  by  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  Dixon  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950-51.  The  year  had  been  a  good 
one,  he  reported,  with  a  trend  toward 
increasing  membership.  Several  new 
chapters  have  been  activated,  and  there 
is  some  hope  for  the  reactivation  of 
several  quiescent  chapters.  Student 
chapters  are  also  increasing  in  number. 
But  though  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  membership,  the  executive  secretary 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  AFCA  should  be  many 
times  larger  than  it  is  at  present. 

Number  of  Directors  Increased 

Recommendations  made  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive.  committee  at  its  January  1951 
meeting,  to  increase  the  number  of  di¬ 
rectors  on  the  AFCA  board  and  the 
number  of  members  composing  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  comimttee,  were  submitted  by 
Secretary  Dixon.  It  was  voted  by  the 
council  that  these  proposals  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  board  of  directors  for 
ratification.  Subsequently  ratified  by 
the  board,  the  changes  provide  for  an 
increase  in  number  of  directors  from 
24  to  32,  in  number  of  members  com¬ 
posing  the  executive  committee  from  5 
to  7,  and  require  a  quorum  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  to  be  4  instead  of  the 
former  3. 

Vote  of  Thanks  To  Retiring  President 
Gary 

Following  the  election  of  national 
officers  and  directors  and  the  reading 
of  Secretary  Dixon’s  report,  a  vote  of 
thanks,  made  by  motion  of  Admiral 
Earl  Stone,  was  extended  to  Mr.  Gary 
for  his  service  to  the  association  as  its 
president  in  the  past  year,  a  term  in 
which  the  organization  continued  to 
strengthen  in  its  role  of  coordinator  be¬ 
tween  industry  and  the  armed  services. 

Chapter  Presidents'  Meeting 

Indicating  a  new  high-point  of  in- 
erest  on  the  part  of  AFCA  chapters  in 
association  matters,  the  Chapter  Presi¬ 
dents’  conference,  which  followed  the 
Convention  Keynote  Luncheon,  pro¬ 
duced  the  liveliest  discussion  of  any 
similar  conference  in  the  association’s 
history. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  chapter  presidents,  and 
other  representatives,  was  given  over  to 
earnest  examination  into  methods 
whereby  AFCA  membership,  both  in- 


The  hardworking  registration  crew,  right,  de¬ 
serves  an  AFCA  vote  of  thanks.  And  here 
they  are,  L  to  R,  standing:  Florence  Scott, 
Muriel  Benewick,  Louise  Wilke,  Dolores 
Warnecke,  and  Daisy  Tani.  Seated,  Tillie 
Hasson,  V.  D.  Houlihan,  and  Lucille  Galow. 


dividual  and  industry  member  groups, 
might  be  increased.  One  contribution 
to  this  discussion  was  the  thought  of 
Philadelphia  Chapter  President  Harry 
A.  Ehle  that  the  chapters,  for  their  part 
in  the  effort,  have  a  “merchandising, 
advertising,  public  relations”  job  to  do. 
“Examining  our  souls,”  asserted  Ehle, 
“would  reveal  that  we  have  not  done  a 
public  relations  job.” 

''Why  Should  I  Join"  Answer 

The  query  “Why  should  I  join  the 
AFCA?”  is  an  important  phase  of  the 
membership  expansion  problem,  Boston 
Chapter  President  Thomas  F.  Halloran 
pointed  out,  and  much  depends  upon 
an  adequate  definition  of  AFCA’s  pur¬ 
poses  when  answering  the  question.  Na¬ 
tional  AFCA  Past  President  Frederick 
R.  Lack,  sitting  in  on  the  conference, 
stressed  to  the  chapter  officers  that  it 
should  be  pointed  out  in  answer  to  such 
inquiries  that  the  association  is  a  high¬ 
ly  important  way  of  “continuing  the 
team”  of  industry  and  armed  services 
which  otherwise  for  lack  of  a  cohesive 
element,  such  as  AFCA,  draws  apart  at 
times.  The  AFCA  past  president,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  armed  services  and  in¬ 
dustry  high  ranking  personnel  at  the 
Council  and  Directors  meeting,  noted 
that  “in  this  morning’s  meeting  you  had 
everybody  you  could  want  to  get  any¬ 
thing  done  m  our  field  in  national  de¬ 
fense.” 

AFCA  Executive  Secretary  George 
P.  Dixon  reminded  that  Mr.  Lack  had 
superbly  outlined  the  background  and 
purposes  of  the  AFCA  in  his  first  presi¬ 
dential  letter  to  the  members  on  the 
“From  the  President”  page,  when  that 
department  was  inaugurated  in  the 
Februaiy  1950  issue  of  Signal. 


Chapter  Of  The  Year  Hot  Race 

Results  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Year 
contest  were  announced  at  the  Chapter 
officials  meeting,  and  certificates  were 
presented  by  Secretary  Dixon.  The 
keen  interest  on  the  part  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  annual  contest  was  reflected 
in  the  comments  of  the  winning  chapter 
representative  and  of  the  runners-up. 
Said  Secretary  C.  A.  House  of  Sacra¬ 
mento,  the  winning  chapter,  “We  tried 
for  five  years  to  get  this,  and  next  year 
we  will  try  again.”  President  Fred  E. 
Moran  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter, 
which  lost  by  a  nose  in  the  photo-finish 
finale,  noted  that  there  is  “another  year 
coming,”  and  that  “we  almost  made 
it.”  Boston  Chapter  President  Halloran 
said  ruefully.  “This  isn’t  the  way  we 
planned  it,  but — ”  For  last  year’s  win¬ 
ner,  Augusta-Camp  Gordon,  it’s  Presi- 
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An  always  pleasurable  dividend  for  the  association  member  in  national  meetings  is  the  small  informal  gathering.  Here  many 
members  get  together  who  because  of  time  and  distance  barriers  are  rarely,  and  in  some  cases  never,  able  to  otherwise  meet  .  .  , 


:r 


dent  Norman  J.  Kinley  remarked, 
“Can’t  win  ’em  all.”  In  announcing  the 
winners,  Executive  Secretary  Dixon  de¬ 
scribed  the  “final  months’  hectic,  close 
race,”  in  which  Sacramento  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  were  10th  of  a  point  apart  near 
the  end.  The  outcome  was  not  certain 
until  the  final  day  wjjien  Sacramento 
came  in  with  43  new  memberships, 
clinching  the  title. 

Philadelphia  Promises  Surprises  In  1952 

President  Ehle  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter,  bringing  up  the  matter  of  next 
year’s  AFCA  national  meeting,  for 
which  Philadelphia  had  been  decided 
on  as  the  site,  in  the  morning  Council 
and  Directors  session,  forecast  an  ex¬ 
cellent  meeting,  and  stated  that  “we 
know  we  have  some  surprises  for  you.” 
Mr.  Ehle  suggested  that  AFCA  group 
members  should  allow  business  travel 
for  their  personnel  to  the  convention. 
He  also  proposed  that  the  meeting 
should  be  coordinated  with  the  Institute 
of  Radio  Engineers.  The  latter  sugges¬ 
tion  was  made  as  a  motion,  voted  on, 
and  carried.  The  Philadelphia  Chap¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Ehle  said,  will  highly  welcome 
any  suggestions  beneficial  to  next  year’s 
annual  meeting. 


The  Day  Of  Tours 

The  second  day  of  the  convention 
was  the  day  of  tours,  and  the  AFCA 
members  spent  all  of  that  day  visiting 
manufacturing  plants  and  watching 
modern  production  methods  in  their 
particular  fields  of  interest. 

Bell  &  Howell  Company 

At  the  Bell  and  Howell  Company 
AFCA  visitors  saw  the  plant  of  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  development  of  profession¬ 
al  photographic  equipment.  This  highly 
important  manufacturer  in  the  rearma¬ 
ment  effort  may  be  called  upon  again 
to  match  its  performance  of  World 
War  II  when  it  built  precision  optical 
and  electronic  equipment  for  the  armed 
forces — lenses,  gunsights,  top  secret 
radar  devices,  the  see-in-the-dark  snip- 


One  of  the  small  groups  pausing  for  an  informal  chaf  during  the  AFCA  1951  national  meet¬ 
ing  at  Chicago  included  the  AFCA's  newly  elected  president  and  the  retiring  president. 
Seen  above,  L  to  R,  are:  L.  H.  Warner,  president  of  Automatic  Electric  Sales  Corp.;  Mrs. 
Theodore  S.  Gary;  AFCA  President  William  J.  Halligan;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Warner;  and  retiring 

AFCA  President  Gary. 


erscope,  gun  cameras,  bomb  spotting 
cameras,  combat  cameras,  and  other 
precision  equipment. 

Motorola  Incorporated 

At  Motorola  Incorporated  the  AFCA 
members  saw  another  manufacturing 
plant  potent  in  producing  armed  serv¬ 
ices  equipment.  During  WW  II  Mo- 
toralo  developed  the  famed  handie- 
talkie  communication  units,  as  well  as 
radar  and  microwave  equipment. 

Teletype  Corporation 

The  touring  members  were  shown 
the  manufacture  and  assembly  of  the 
many  parts  which  go  into  printing  tele¬ 
graph  apparatus  at  the  Teletype  Cor¬ 
poration.  A  subsidiary  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  this  manufacturer 
has  been  producing  Teletype  apparatus 
since  1906. 

Automatic  Electric  Company 

At  the  Automatic  Electric  Company 
the  convention  visitors  saw  the  manu¬ 
facturing  methods  of  a  company  which 


has  supplied  the  armed  services  with 
communication  equipment  since  before 
World  War  I.  The  Strowger  automatic 
telephone  is  familiar  equipment  in 
army  posts,  arsenals,  air  fields,  naval 
stations,  and  on  naval  vessels  of  all 
classes.  Automatic  Electric  also  pro¬ 
duces  electrical  control  apparatus  for 
industrial,  engineering  and  public  utili¬ 
ty  companies,  telephone  apparatus  for 
railroads  and  pipe  line  companies,  pri¬ 
vate  telephone  systems  of  all  types, 
electrical  and  communication  devices 
for  aircraft  and  airways. 

Sentinel  Radio  Corporation 

The  Sentinel  Radio  Corporation  dis¬ 
played  for  the  AFCA  members  its 
methods  in  producing  television  sets 
and  radio  receivers.  Television  accounts 
for  about  80%  of  its  present  business. 
During  World  War  II  this  company 
produced  more  than  $38  million  worth 
of  equipment  for  the  armed  services, 
and  is  now  preparing  to  again  convert 
to  military  production  such  share  of  its 
facilities  as  may  be  needed. 

{Continued  on  page  24) 
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.  ,  .  with  each  other  and  talk  leisurely  about  association  affairs  and  other 
motters  in  their  particular  vocational  field  of  interest.  The  camera  recorded 
for  these  pages  some  informal  gatherings  at  the  AFCA  Chicago  Convention. 


AFCA're  See  Defense  Filter  Center 

One  of  the  tours  set  up  for  AFCA  Convention  visitors  in  Chicago  included 
a  visit  to  the  country’s  largest  civil  defense  air  warning  control  center,  set  up 
in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  in  Chicago’s  Jackson  Park  off  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

At  the  center,  Captain  William  Garry,  USAF,  officer  in  charge,  showed 
the  AFCA  members  the  plotting  boards  and  the  extensive  communications 
equipment  necessary  to  bring  in  reports  from  civilian  ground  observers  and 
to  coordinate  operations  with  other  similar  centers,  with  Air  Force  radar 
observation  posts  and  ground  control  intercept  stations. 

Requiring  over  20,000  civilian  volunteers,  manning  some  700  field  posts, 
and  the  center  itself,  the  Chicago  filter  center  is  a  demonstration  of  civil 
defense  in  action  now.  The  center  alone  needs  1500  civilians  for  various  4 
hour  shifts.  There  are  26  centers  already  set  up  throughout  the  country  and 
these  are  expected  to  increase  to  50  to  60  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Heart  of  the  air  warning  filter  center  setup  is  the  country’s  telephone  sys¬ 
tem.  The  chief  coordinator  for  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  in 
the  civil  defense  program.  Herb  Shroll,  who  was  among  the  AFCA  members 
visiting  the  filter  center,  pointed  out  that  the  U.  S.  air  warning  program  is 
fortunate  in  having  available  the  greatest  telephone  system  in  the  world, 
that  nowhere  else  could  such  a  program  be  undertaken  without  enormous 
installation  of  telephones. 

In  action,  calls  coming  in  from  field  observers  in  the  defense  system  will 
have  top  priority.  An  arrangement  for  handling  calls  has  been  set  up  so  that 
an  observer  can  have  use  of  his  telephone  within  15  seconds  of  picking  it 
up  to  place  an  emergency  call.  Thorough  precautions  have  been  taken 
against  sabotage  of  the  system.  The  telephone  numbers  of  volunteer  ob¬ 
servers  are  registered,  and  the  telephone  company  has  certain  phones  for  use 
only  by  the  filter  center. 

The  importance  of  the  ground  observer  is  pointed  up  by  the  Air  Force  in 
that  there  aYe  gaps  in  radar  coverage  due  to  the  curvature  of  the  earth.  In 
addition,  the  ground  observer  would  fill  in  in  case  of  malfunctioning  of  radar 
equipment. 

The  Chicago  center  goes  into  four  states,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  covering  an  area  of  65,000  square  miles. 

A  common  misconception  of  a  filter  center’s  purpose.  Captain  Garry  of 
the  Chicago  center  pointed  out,  is  that  it  is  set  up  to  assist  in  the  protection 
of  the  area  within  which  it  itself  is  located.  As  a  corollary  of  this  miscon¬ 
ception,  the  question  is  asked,  how  can  the  warning  system  bring  into  effect 
timely  enough  counter-measures  in  view  of  the  great  speeds  of  present  day 
aircraft?  But  the  center  does  not  protect  its  own  area.  Captain  Garry 
stressed.  The  centers  protect  the  areas  of  other  centers. 
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Left:  Some  of  the  Keynote  Luncheon  and  Annual  Banquet  tables  af 
the  AFCA's  1951  National  Convention,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 


Webster-Chicago  Corporation 

Nearly  complete  manufacture  was  seen  by  the  AFCA  visi¬ 
tors  at  the  Webster-Chicago  Corporation,  for  this  Company 
fabricates  nearly  all  of  the  parts  and  components  used  in  its 
end  products.  During  both  World  Wars  I  and  II  Webster- 
Chicago  produced  precision  parts  for  aerial  cameras,  field 
telescopes,  ordnance  guages,  dynamotors,  voltage  regulators, 
magnetic  recorders,  parts  for  radar  equipment  and  arming 
devices  for  bombs. 


Hallicrafters  Company 

Of  especial  interest  to  “hams”  among  the  AFCA  tourists 
was  the  Hallicrafters  Company,  for  this  manufacturer  has 
long  specialized  in  the  production  of  equipment  for  “hams.” 
A  large  phase  of  its  operation  is  now  devoted  to  television 
receivers.  'A  feature  of  its  present  plant  design  is  its  flexibility 
of  production.  A  complete  production  line  of  up  to  130  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  changed  over  from  one  type  chasis  to  an  entirely 
different  type,  position  by  position,  with  less  than  one  minute’s 
delay  between  the  last  unit  of  the  production  run  and  the  first 
unit  of  the  next. 


Western  Electric  Company 

At  the  Hawthorne  plant  of  the  Western  Electric  Company 
AFCA  members  saw  the  largest  manufacturing  plant  of  tele¬ 
phone  equipment  in  the  world.  Its  land  area  covers  more  than 
200  acres,  and  its  personnel  numbers  more  than  18,000.  West¬ 
ern  Electric  functions  as  a  manufacturer,  purchaser,  distribu¬ 
tor,  and  installer  gor  the  Bell  Telephone  System.  The  AFCA 
visitors  at  Hawthorne  were  shown  the  construction  of  large 
automatic  switching  frames  and  the  manufacture  of  wire  and 
cable  drawn  from  copper  bars. 


Rauland  Corporation 

Some  of  the  most  modern  methods  of  mass  production  of 
television  tubes  were  seen  by  AFCA  members  at  the  Rauland 
Corporation.  This  company’s  plant  is  highly  mechanized  with 
practically  every  operation  being  performed  by  intricate  spe¬ 
cial  machinery  developed  specifically  for  the  purpose.  All 
phases  of  the  operation  were  shown  the  AFCA  visitors,  includ¬ 
ing  every  branch  of  tube  technology. 


A  Successful  Meeting 


And  that  was  the  AFCA’s  1951  industry  sponsored  national 
meeting. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  every  member  should  attend  the 
meetings  every  year  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  because  as 
with  any  democratic  organization  it  is  the  individual  who 
makes  the  organization  what  it  is,  if  he  takes  part  in  its  affairs. 
But  even  though  the  member  does  take  keen  interest  in  asso¬ 
ciation  business  matters,  and  attends  a  meeting  mainly  be¬ 
cause  the  meeting  is  taking  place,  he  is  still  interested  in  what 
the  display,  or  show,  phase  is  going  to  be  like.  And  as  to  that, 
now  that  we  have  the  experience  of  an  industry  sponsored 
meeting  we  can  do  it  again  and  know,  with  conviction,  that 
the  member’s  convention  visit  is  going  to  be  enjoyably  inter¬ 
esting. 


Ladies  at  the  Convention 


The  planning  for  the  1951  AFCA  Convention  included  in 
its  aims  bringing  about  a  greater  attendance  of  members 
wives  to  the  national  meeting.  The  planners  were  eminently 
successful  in  their  efforts,  for  a  record  attendance  of  ladies 
was  accomplished,  as  the  photos  on  the  opposite  and  other 
pages  testify. 

Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Gary,  wife  of  AFCA’s  retiring  president, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee  for  the 
ladies  of  the  convention. 
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Business  A  Wavemeter  Started 


The  large  and  growing  facilities  of 
Lavoie  Laboratories,  Inc.  give  little  in¬ 
dication  that  a  short  12  years  ago  only 
a  basement  workshop  comprised  the 
entire  plant  of  the  company.  Stephen 
D.  Lavoie’s  idea  for  a  precise  UHF 
wavemeter  has  since  expanded  into  a 
development  and  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern  employing  almost  five  hundred  en¬ 
gineers  and  skilled  craftsmen. 

The  nucleus  of  the  original  wave¬ 
meter  was  formed  in  the  late  1930’s, 
while  Mr.  Lavoie  was  employed  at 
Wright-Patterson  Field,  in  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Means  had  been  found  to  gen¬ 
erate  appreciable  quantities  of  power 
in  the  700  megacycle  band,  but  no 
measuring  instruments  were  available 
which  combined  the  advantages  of  pre¬ 
cision  and  portability.  Mr.  Lavoie  re¬ 
signed  his  position  and  set  up  a  small 
laboratory  in  his  home  to  develop  a 
precision  wavemeter.  The  first  success¬ 
ful  model  was  completed  and  a  new 
company  was  born.  The  present  model 
differs  from  its  predecessor  only  in  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  and  manufacturing 
refinements. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  purchased  thousands 
of  Lavoie  wavemeters  (known  as  the 
TS-127/U)  during  World  War  II,  and 
there  is  still  a  steady  demand  for  new 
instruments.  At  present,  models  are 
manufactured  which  altogether  cover 
the  entire  range  from  100  to  3000  meg¬ 
acycles.  . 

The  success  of  the  Lavoie  wavemeter 
established  Lavoie  Laboratories  in  the 
electronics  world,  and  after  a  brief  stay 
at  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey,  the  plant 
moved  to  Morganville,  New  Jersey.  The 
present  buildings  provide  over  two 


By  Alvin  F.  Rymsha 


Below:  LA-239A  Oscilloscope 


acres  of  manufacturing  and  laboratory 
floor  space,  and  are  located  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  large  agricultural  area.  The 
Signal  Corps  laboratories  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth  are  only  18  miles  from  Morgan¬ 
ville. 


Above:  The  Lavoie  UHF  Wavemeter 


Model  51  Crystal  Impedance  Meter 


Although  the  company  has  special¬ 
ized  in  UHF  development,  it  has  not 
restricted  its  activities  to  that  field. 
Outstanding  among  its  recent  accom¬ 
plishments  was  the  manufacture  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  TS-239  oscilloscopes. 
This  type  was  first  developed  at  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  and  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  wide  frequency  response  and 
.  high  gain.  The  scope  is  particularly 
useful  in  pulse  work,  since  its  design 
permits  quantitative  analysis  as  well  as 
qualitative  observation.  A  timing-mark 
'  generator  facilitates  the  measurement 
of  the  duration  of  pulses  or  other  sig¬ 
nals,  and  a  calibration  circuit  assists  in 
measuring  the  amplitude  of  signals  to 
quite  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
frequency  response  is  flat  from  10  cy- 
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Above:  The  Omnirange  transmitter  set  up  for  operation. 


y 


cles  to  three  megacycles,  and  higher 
frequencies  may  be  observed  at  reduced 
amplitude.  The  equipment  is  currently 
available  in  both  civilian  and  military 
models,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  government  inspection  required  for 
the  TS-239.  The  civilian  version  is 
known  as  the  LA-239A. 

Another  major  achievement  was  the 
development  and  manufacture  of  omni¬ 
direction  radio  range  transmitting 
equipment  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Omni-Range  equipment  has,  of  course. 


been  built  before,  but  the  AN/FRN-12 
developed  by  Lavoie  Laboratories  was 
the  first  air-transportable  system  built, 
and  the  first  to  be  manufactured  in  such 
a  compact  assembly.  One  of  the  major 
improvements  which  enabled  the  bulk 
to  be  reduced  was  a  compact  resonator 
for  the  112-118  megacycle  band.  Gen¬ 
erally,  high  power  transmitters  would 
require  the  use  of  a  long  tuned-line 
tank  which  would  occupy  a  great  deal 
of  space  and  require  heavy  shielding. 
The  resonator  used  in  the  Lavoie  omni 


transmitter  is  self-shielded  and  may  be 
bolted  to  the  chassis. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  omni 
range  system,  it  may  be  briefly  stated 
that  it  is  a  radio  range  system  designed 
as  a  navigation  aid  for  aircraft.  The 
pilot  of  the  plane  may  determine  his 
compass  bearing  from  the  station  by 
simply  setting  a  dial  in  the  plane.  By 
maintaining  this  bearing,  the  plane  may 
fly  a  true  course  to  the  station.  Mea¬ 
surement  of  the  bearing  depends  upon 
the  comparison  of  the  phase  relation¬ 
ship  of  two  30-cycle  signals. 

During  a  brief  interlude  shortly  after 
the  war,  Lavoie  Laboratories  produced 
a  few  commercial  items  of  the  AC-DC 
variety.  However,  the  great  bulk  of 
work  during  the  last  four  years  has 
been  military  electronic  equipment,  par¬ 
ticularly  communications,  navigation, 
and  radar  systems.  One  of  the  more 
important  facets  of  the  Labs’  activities 
has  been  the  development  of  precision 
frequency  meters.  Differing  from  the 
Lavoie  wavemeter  in  operation,  fre¬ 
quency  meters  AN/FR-4,  5,  and  6  are 
being  developed  for  the  Signal  Corps. 
The  three  meters  cover  the  range  of 
from  100  kilocycles  to  500  megacycles, 
with  an  accuracy  of  0.001%,  or  one 
part  in  100,000.  The  instruments  are 
portable  and  occupy  about  one  cubic 
foot  of  space.  All  the  instruments  are 
calibrated  in  such  a  way  that  no  coin- 
putations  other  than  the  simple  addi- 

(Continued  on  page  74,  col.  3) 


The  development  of  this  compact  i  I2mc  resonator  aided  in  reducing  the  bulk  of  omni>rangc 
transmitter  equipment,  making  it  possible  for  Lavoie  to  build  the  first  air-transportable  system 
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By  Dale  0.  Collup 

Radio  Techniques  Branch 
Naval  Research  Laboratory, 
Office  of  Naval  Research 


The  Variscan  television  camera  prin¬ 
ciple,  a  technique  developed  at  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory,  promises, 
by  electronic  means,  to  eliminate  the 
cumbersome  lens  turret  from  a  tele¬ 
vision  camera  and  to  provide  easier 
camera  control.  It  provides  continuous 
electronic  variation  of  the  viewing  an¬ 
gle,  and  hence  of  the  apparent  magni¬ 
fication,  as  well  as  electronic  aiming  of 
a  fixed  camera.  Since  these  functions 
can  be  controlled  by  wire  or  radio 
link,  from  a  remote  point,  it  follows 
that  a  great  deal  of  latitude  is  gained 
in  camera  location  and  operation. 

Variscan  has  a  military  application 
as  a  training  aid.  The  use  of  television 
in  mass  teaching  is  becoming  more 
widespread,  since  by  this  medium  top- 
quality  instructors  with  the  best  visual 
aids  can  be  brought  before  a  large 
audience.  The  studio  and  camera  tech¬ 
niques  for  this  service  were  recently 
studied  at  the  Navy  Special  Devices 
Center,  Sands  Point,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  where  television  is  being  evalu¬ 
ated  as  a  means  for  military  training. 
Thus  far,  the  limited  size  and  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  reproduced  image  has  in¬ 
troduced  peculiar  limitations  on  the 
charts,  mockups,  and  cutaway  types  of 
visual  aids  used  by  the  instructor,  but 
some  distinct  advantages  are  apparent 
nevertheless. 

In  demonstrating  a  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment,  for  example,  an  over-all  picture 
of  the  device  is  usually  shown  first. 
Then  the  camera  is  “dollied  in”  for  a 
close-up,  or  another  camera  must  be 
switched  in  for  a  close-up  view.  Be¬ 
cause  the  dollying  technique  requires 
smooth  coordination  between  the  dolly- 
man  and  the  cameraman,  it  is  difficult 
to  use  effectively.  Switching  cameras 
for  a  close-up  shot  causes  the  audience 
to  lose  orientation  on  all  but  the  sim¬ 
plest  devices.  By  contrast,  the  Variscan 
technique  applied  here  gives  the  same 
effect  as  the  best  coordinated  “dollying 
in”  operation,  yet  requires  no  optical 
refocusing  and  can  be  effected  from 
the  control  room.  Even  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  instructors  should  appreciate 
elimination  of  the  distracting  effects  of 
moving  men  and  cameras. 


Military  Research  Benefits 

There  are  also  uses  for  this  system 
in  the  field  of  commercial  television. 
This  is  an  example  of  civilian  benefits 
arising  indirectly  from  military-spon¬ 
sored  research.  By  utilizing  the  Varis¬ 
can  principle,  television  cameras  can 
be  mounted  inconspicuously  at  vantage 
points  in  a  studio  or  stadium,  while 
aiming,  cuing  and  switching  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  control  room.  In 
a  studio  pickup,  this  arrangement  re¬ 
sults  in  a  cleaner  studio  appearance  and 


THE  VARISCAN  PRINCIPLE 

a  new  facility 
in  graphic  transmission 


Television  studio  at  Navy  Special  Devices  Center,  where  the  educational  aspects  of  television 
are  now  being  explored.  Here  expert  Navy  instructor  explains  a  piece  of  gear.  In  simplified 
operation  of  complex  studio  such  as  this  the  Variscan  principle  shows  special  promise. 


a  more  closely  integrated  engineering 
control. 

In  operation,  the  Variscan  camera 
has  many  of  the  performance  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  conventional  camera 
equipped  with  a  Zoomar  lens.  The 
main  differences  are  in  the  method  of 
control  and  the  limitation  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  While  the  Zoomar  provides  vari¬ 
able  optical  enlargement,  the  Variscan 
accomplishes  enlargement  by  electronic 
means.  Conversion  of  the  ordinary 
camera  to  Variscan  involves  addition 
of  no  elaborate  or  bulky  equipment  but 
merely  a  rearrangement  of  existing 
electronic  controls  and  provision  of  a 
simple  pantograph  for  remote  steering. 

Like  the  conventional  camera,  the 
Variscan  camera  employs  an  optical 
system  to  focus  the  scene  of  interest  on 
the  camera  tube.  This  optical  system 
views  the  entire  area  to  be  televised. 
A  means  is  provided  for  expanding  and 
contracting  the  area  scanned  by  the 
electron  beam  in  the  camera  tube.  A 
close-up  shot  is  then  obtained  by  scan¬ 
ning  only  a  small  portion  of  the  scene, 
and  an  over-all  picture  is  had  by  ad¬ 
vancing  the  sweep  amplitudes  to  sweep 
the  maximum  area.  In  addition  to  vari¬ 
able  magnification,  “aiming”  of  the 


camera  can  be  effected  by  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  centering  controls  for  the 
camera  tube. 

The  loss  of  definition  from  the  cam¬ 
era  under  reduced  scan  conditions,  of 
course,  cannot  be  ignored.  The  limits 
over  which  the  scanning  can  be  varied 
without  readjustment  of  other  parame¬ 
ters  in  the  image  orthicon  must  be  de¬ 
termined  before  a  practical  design  can 
be  made. 

Another  factor  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  the  effect  resulting  from 
“burning  in”  of  the  normal  raster. 
Scanning  beyond  the  limits  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  raster  size,  after  “burning  in”  has 
occurred,  produces  a  definite  tone¬ 
shading  at  these  limits.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  if  this  effect  will  become  notice¬ 
able  under  the  normal  conditions  en¬ 
countered  in  Variscan  operation. 

Even  considering  the  possible  effect 
of  these,  as  yet  unmeasured,  factors 
(now  under  further  investigation  at 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory),  it 
seems  clear  that  the  Variscan  system 
offers  a  number  of  immediate  advan¬ 
tages  in  cost  and  convenience  to  both 
military  and  commercial  television. 

•  •  • 
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Left:  WW  II  view  of  Sperry  Gyro¬ 
scope's  plant  at  Lake  Success,  L.  1. 
Company  purchased  from  government 
entire  2,118,000  sq.  ft.  on  144  acres 
in  Oct.  1950.  The  United  Nations 
Secretariat  has  used  the  administra¬ 
tion  building  (in  foreground)  and  a 
portion  of  the  plant  as  headquarters 
since  1946. 
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Again  this  important  division  of  the  Sperry  Cor¬ 
poration  is  answering  the  Nation^s  call  to  mobilize 


Not  all  eyes  will  turn  away  from 
Lake  Success,  Long  Island,  this  May 
and  June  when  the  last  of  United  Na¬ 
tions’  Secretariat  personnel  move  to 
their  new  headquarters  in  Manhattan. 
The  eyes  of  military  planning  and  pro¬ 
curement  agencies  can  be  expected  to 
remain  in  sharp  focus  on  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 
Division  of  The  Sperry  Corporation. 
Here  a  number  of  important  manufac¬ 
turing  and  engineering  projects  under 
way  carry  high  mobilization  priorities. 

Sperry  Gyro,  with  approximately  a 
half  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  defense 
business  on  the  books  today,  is  no 
stranger  to  the  call  to  mobilize.  Since 
inventor  Elmer  Sperry  placed  his  first 
gyro-compass  aboard  the  Navy’s  battle¬ 
ship  USS  Delaware  in  1911,  this  com¬ 
pany  has  continuously  worked  closely 
with  most  every  military  organization. 


Its  feeling  of  responsibility  to  the  coun¬ 
try’s  security  has  been  heightened  by 
its  contributions  in  three  emergencies. 
Hence  its  forty  years  of  industrial  his¬ 
tory  has  been  so  characteristically 
marked  with  summons  to  military  mo¬ 
bilization  that  it  has  been  observed 


with  near  accuracy  that  even  its  com¬ 
mercial  products  have  a  military  po¬ 
tential. 

In  creating  a  portrait  of  Sperry  Gyro¬ 
scope  Company,  two  character  lines 
must  be  given  due  prominence.  One 
characteristic  results  from  its  close  tie 
to  the  armed  forces.  In  short,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  when  the  military  expands 
Sperry  mushrooms.  Inversely,  when 
hopes  of  everlasting  peace  are  highest, 
Sperry  must  turn  to  commercial  pursuits 
yet  keep  an  inventive  nucleus  at  work 
on  new  things  which  would  be  needed 
in  case  a  new  emergency  should  arise. 

Compared  to  most  industrial  organi¬ 
zations  this  inventive  nucleus  is  kept 
proportionately  high.  This  second 
Sperry  characteristic  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  an  organization  trait — concen¬ 
tration  upon  making  existing  instru¬ 
ments,  controls  and  systems  obsolete. 


The  Decade  7935-45 

To  see  how  Sperry  Gyroscope,  with 
these  particular  characteristics,  meets 
the  years  of  economic  and  military 
emergency,  the  decade  1935-45  makes 
an  interesting  case  history.  In  the  year 
1935,  when  the  economic  fears  of  the 
depression  began  to  blend  with  the 
fears  of  war,  the  tight-knit  Sperry 
force  totalled  900.  As  defense  and  pre¬ 
paredness  programs  initiated  demands 
for  modern  equipment  it  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  that  all  of  the  developments  m 


Modern  flight  instruments  and  air  navigation  traffic  control  systems  must  meet  rigid  require¬ 
ments  for  all-weather  operation.  Here  with  ceiling  near  50  ft.  and  visibility  at  165  ft.,  Sperry 
flight  research  DC-3  shoots  landing  to  obtain  performance  data. 
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which  Sperry  had  participated  during 
the  depression  might  suddenly  and  si¬ 
multaneously  be  needed  in  quantity. 
For  example  there  were  antiaircraft  di¬ 


rectors  and  searchlights  for  the  Army; 
gyrocompasses  for  the  Navy;  gyro  in¬ 
struments,  automatic  pilots,  bombsights 
and  aircraft  armament  for  the  Air 


Corps.  Commercial  products,  all  per¬ 
taining  to  sea  or  air  transportation, 
would  also  be  needed  for  essential  use 
in  transport. 


Left,  upper:  Radar  photograph  showing  op¬ 
eration  of  Sperry  model  TB-140  remark  cur¬ 
rently  being  evaluated  by  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard.  Operating  omni-directionally  on 
0310  me.,  it  is  indicated  on  the  ship's  radar 
scope  as  a  broken  radial  line  or  bearing  as 
above  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.  Ship's  heading 
flasher  is  radial  line  at  right. 

Lower;  The  same  Cape  May  remark  com¬ 
pared  to  nautical  chart  shows  ship's  position 
in  center.  Remark  transmitter  is  large  black 
dot  on  remark  bearing  line;  arrow  is  true 
north;  ship  s  head,  at  right  is  72  degrees. 


As  early  as  1937  plans  were  started 
for  producing  complex  equipment  in 
larger  than  experimental  lots,  a  new 
factory  design  was  prepared,  and  meth¬ 
ods  for  expanding  production  from  I’s 
and  lO’s  to  hundreds  and  thousands 
were  worked  out.  An  outstanding 
scheme  was  a  carefully  organized  sub¬ 
contracting  system  utilizing  education¬ 
al  orders  whereby  Sperry  engineers 
and  shop  men  aided  new  subcontractors 
through  their  first  production  of  Sperry- 
designed  items. 

By  Munich  in  1938,  the  company  had 
doubled,  and  it  had  doubled  again  by 
the  start  of  World  War  II  in  1939.  In 
1940  the  company’s  personnel  had  ex¬ 
panded  to  five  times  what  it  had  been 
in  1936.  Due  to  the  subcontracting  sys¬ 
tem  its  1940  production  was  10  times 
the  1936  figure.  Pearl  Harbor  made  it 
quite  clear  that  performance  at  this 
level  would  be  far  from  enough.  It  was 
then  that  a  number  of  prime  contrac¬ 
tors  were  given  large  production  con¬ 
tracts  to  produce  equipment  to  Sperry’s 
drawings  with  starting  aid  through 
technical  assistance. 

The  success  of  these  prime  contrac¬ 
tors  was  what  might  have  been  expect¬ 
ed  from  such  a  “who’s  who  of  indus¬ 
try.”  To  name  a  few.  The  Chrysler 
Corporation  successfully  produced  gy¬ 
ro-compasses;  the  Ternstedt  Division  of 
General  Motors  turned  out  thousands 
of  gyro-horizons  and  directional  gyros. 
The  Ford  Motor  Company  produced  an¬ 
tiaircraft  directors;  A.  C.  Spark  Plug 
and  Eversharp  Pencil  Company,  Inc., 
made  automatic  pilots.  While  The  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  Company  fash¬ 
ioned  airplane  computing  gunsights, 
the  Crosley  Corporation  made  Navy 
gunsights  and  the  Package  Machinery 
Company  made  a  special  small  gyro¬ 
compass  for  landing  craft. 

In  1942  Sperry  began  occupancy  of 
its  new  Nassau  plant  of  two  million 
square  feet  at  Lake  Success,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  With  this  facility,  its  original 
Brooklyn  plant,  eight  other  leased  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants,  and  space  in  a  score 
of  other  metropolitan  area  locations,  its 
employment  reached  a  peak  nearing 
33,000  in  1943.  These,  plus  an  estimat- 
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Post-War  Reconversion 


At  the  end  of  this  1935-1945  decade 
came  the  end  of  the  war  as  well.  Un¬ 
like  so  many  companies,  reconversion 
at  Sperry  did  not  mean  turning  quickly 
to  production  of  items  for  which  there 
had  accumulated  a  pent-up  customer 
demand.  Sperry  products,  obviously, 
existed  in  great  piles  of  war  surplus. 
Should  Sperry  turn  to  other  fields  or 
proceed  to  obsolete  existing  equipment 
in  its  own  fields  with  new  designs  and 
broaden  its  field  with  new  techniques 
and  services?  It  decided  to  push  for¬ 
ward  vigorously  in  its  chosen  fields,  and 
again  realigned  its  organization  about 
a  nucleus  of  approximately  6,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  1946. 


Since  that  date  it  had  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  outstanding  commercial  contribu¬ 
tions  to  marine  navigation,  aircraft  in¬ 
strumentation,  and  special  electronic 
components.  And,  inasmuch  as  most 
of  Sperry’s  commercial  products  have  a 
military  potential,  many  of  these  are 
now  in  quantity  production  as  mobiliza¬ 
tion  items.  Moreover,  Sperry’s  postwar 
developments  for  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  are  now  responsible  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  company’s  backlog. 


Two  commercial  marine  products 
have  been  markedly  successful — radar 
and  loran.  In  developing  a  commercial 
marine  radar,  Sperry  thought  itself  par¬ 
ticularly  qualified.  The  company  was 
“at  home”  on  the  bridge  of  a  ship;  it 
knew  marine  navigation  problems. 
Since  introducing  a  3  centimeter  equip¬ 
ment  in  1947,  many  hundreds  of  them 
have  been  installed  throughout  the 
world  on  ocean  liners,  fishing  fleets. 
Great  Lakes’  ore  carriers,  river  tow¬ 
boats,  harbor  tugs  and  workboats  and 
private  yachts.  In  addition  it  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  adapted  its  radar  to  shore- 
based  harbor  surveillance  projects  in 
Long  Beach  and  San  Francisco,  and  is 
currently  participating  in  a  similar 
project  for  the  Port  of  New  York  Au¬ 
thority. 

Shortly  after  production  of  loran  for 
the  Navy  was  halted  in  1945,  Sperry 
introduced  the  first  direct-reading  loran 
to  provide  commercial  operators  with  a 
simple,  easy-to-operate  receiver-indica¬ 
tor.  Successful  trials  led  to  its  installa 
tion  on  passenger  and  cargo  ships,  fish¬ 
ing  trawlers,  military  transports  and 
Coast  Guard  vessels  of  many  types.  By 
early  1951,  several  tanker  operators 
with  vessels  heading  North  from  the 
Caribbean  were  using  Sperry  loran  to 
follow  maximum  currents  in  the  axis 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  add  knots 
their  vessels’  speed. 

Newsworthy  addition  to  the  family 
of  automatic  steering  systems  is  the 
Magnetic  Compass  Pilot  introduced  to 
the  marine  trade  in  1949.  This  equip¬ 
ment  brings  to  the  fisherman,  yachts- 


Moving  map  indicator  installed  in  remote  control  station  of  C-54  records  flight  path  of  air¬ 
craft  operating  on  Sperry's  5000  me  Rho-Theta  terminal  area  trafRc  control  system  now  being 
evaluated  by  USAP's  all-weather  flying  division.  By  using  A- 1 2  Gyropilot  controller  at  right 
pilot  can  fly  any  combination  of  straight  or  curved  track  drawn  on  facsimile  map  in  the 

master  indicator. 


This  frequency  standard,  deriving  its  accuracy  from  government  station  WWV,  is  among 
many  instruments  Sperry  uses  to  meet  critical  specifications  in  all  radio  developments. 


ed  32,000  on  subcontractors’  payrolls 
and  even  more  with  prime  contractors 
brought  the  total  figure  of  producers  of 
Sperry  equipment  to  well  over  100,000. 

That,  in  brief,  is  what  developed  from 
a  small  nucleus  of  about  600  men  who 
comprised  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  depression.  It  was  a  nu¬ 
cleus  which  consisted  not  only  of  a 
group  with  the  know-how  in  building 
the  equipment  but  also  of  a  group  of 
research  and  development  engineers 
with  a  background  of  continuity  in  gy- 
roscopics,  servo  mechanisms  and  com¬ 
puting  devices.  The  group  had  also 
been  quick  to  adopt  electronic  tech¬ 
niques,  so  that  this  new  art  spread  from 
product  to  product  and  established  an 
electronic  flavor  to  a  large  portion  of 
Sperry  endeavor.  Replacement  of  the 
old  trolley-and-contact  system  in  the 
gyro-compass  with  an  electronic  ampli¬ 
fier  was  one  of  the  first  applications  of 
electronics  for  amplifying  torque,  the 
beginning  of  electronic  servo  systems. 
Obviously,  then,  the  group  was  partic¬ 
ularly  adept  at  obsoleting  present 
equipment  by  designing  for  the  future. 
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A  primary  standard  30  megacycle  attenuator  developed  by  Sperry's  measurements  equipment 
engineering  section  with  cooperation  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  It  attracted 
considerable  attention  at  the  annual  IRE  Convention. 


nan  and  work  boat  operator  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  the  Gyro-Pilot  brings  to  large 
craft.  With  a  controller  mounted  on  a 
standard  magnetic  compass^  the  cap¬ 
tain  simply  “dials”  any  course  desired. 
His  vessel  turns  to  the  course  dialed 
and  holds  it  steadily.  Steering  is  ac¬ 
complished  through  electric  drum-type 
engines  or  a  hydraulic  power  unit  or 
ram. 

In  aircraft  instrumentation  postwar, 
Sperry  continued  in  its  pioneering  role 
with  such  headliners  as  the  versatile, 
all-weather  A-12  Gyropilot,*  the  Gyro- 
syn*  Compass,  the  Zero  Reader**  and 
the  engine  analyzer.  In  the  face  of  lim¬ 
ited  military  forces,  each  was  developed 
primarily  as  a  revolutionary  aid  to  com¬ 
mercial  aviation.  Today  all  are  in  quan¬ 
tity  production  for  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy,  beneficiaries  of  the  Sperry 
trait  of  obsoleting  the  old  through  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  new. 


Automatic  Flight  Aids 

The  electronic  automatic  pilot  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  aviation  develop¬ 
ments  in  recent  years.  In  civil  aviation, 
blueprints  for  the  all-weather  airways 
of  the  future  call  for  precise  control  of 
planes  within  closely-defined  flight 
paths.  For  military  aircraft,  there  are 
the  rigid  requirements  of  the  bombing 
run  or  the  high-altitude,  long  range 
missions  which  are  best  met  by  the  elec¬ 
tronic  robot.  For  missiles,  rockets  and 
uninhabited  aircraft,  the  role  of  auto¬ 
matic  control  is  one  of  marked  impor¬ 
tance. 

The  A-12  Gyropilot  and  its  automatic 
approach  control  component  for  guid¬ 
ing  aircraft  to  the  runway  in  response 
to  instrument  landing  system  signals  is 
in  world-wide  service  on  many  domestic 
and  foreign  airlines,  on  numbers  of 
corporate  executive  planes  and  several 
military  types.  It  has  been  selected  to 
provide  automatic  flight  and  approach 
control  for  Boeing’s  B-47  Stratojet 
bombers.  The  modern  Gyropilot  is  the 
outgrowth  of  various  efforts  to  attain 
automatic  stability  for  airplanes.  Three 
early  historical  Sperry  projects  are 
noteworthy.  In  1910  Elmer  Sperry, 
working  with  Stanley  Y.  Beach,  devel¬ 
oped  a  30-pound  gyroscope  to  stabilize 
a  Beach  monoplane.  Lawrence  Sperry, 
son  of  the  founder,  demonstrated  his 
pioneering  in  spectacular  fashion  in 
1914.  He  won  50,000  francs  for  his  sta¬ 
ble  airplane  in  a  French  contest  by  fly¬ 
ing  “no  hands”  an  automatically  con¬ 
trolled  flying  boat  above  the  Seine.  In 
1916,  Sperry  engaged  in  its  first  “guid¬ 
ed  missile”  program,  a  project  de¬ 
scribed  as  “an  automatic  aerial  torpedo, 
a  passengerless  aeroplane,  capable  of 
flying  a  desired  distance  on  a  course, 
true  and  predetermined,  except  for  de¬ 
viations  due  to  direction  by  wind,  and 
nf  descending  to  earth  and  exploding  a 

*Trade  Mark,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off. 

*  “Trade  Mark  Pat.  Pending. 


heavy  explosive  charge  upon  impact 
with  the  ground.”  These  Navy-spon¬ 
sored  missiles  flew  with  Sperry  auto¬ 
matic  controls  and  led  to  later  radio- 
directed  missiles  for  the  U.  S.  Air  Serv¬ 
ice  and  British  Air  Ministry. 

Direction-sensing  and  indicating  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  A-12  Gyropilot  is  the 
Gyrosyn  Compass.  This  gyro-stabilized 
compass,  which  is  essentially  a  direc¬ 
tional  gyro  synchronized  with  the 
earth’s  magnetic  field,  is  a  standard 
steering  reference  for  many  commercial 
and  military  aircraft.  Military  demand 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
Gyrosyns  has  made  their  production 
one  of  high  priority  at  Sperry  Gyro¬ 
scope. 

The  Gyrosyn  is  likewise  an  impor¬ 
tant  component  of  the  Zero  Reader,  an¬ 
other  priority. production  project  at  the 
Lake  Success  plant.  It  has  often  been 
stated  that  among  aircraft  instruments 
no  other  has  created  such  widespread 
interest  and  acclaim.  It  caused  such  a 
stir  because  for  the  first  time  a  human 
pilot  could  follow  one  simple  indicator 
and  fly  and  navigate  an  aircraft  man¬ 
ually  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  preci¬ 
sion  and  ease  approaching  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  automatic  control.  Developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  Air  Force’s  All- 
Weather  Flying  Division  and  the  Air 
Transport  Association,  it  has  been  cho¬ 
sen  as  standard  equipment  for  at  least 
three  of  the  new  all-weather  jet  fight¬ 


ers.  In  addition  it  is  in  service  on  do¬ 
mestic  and  international  airlines  and  a 
host  of  executive  airplanes. 

With  the  introduction  of  four-engine 
aircraft,  the  task  of  discovering  the 
cause  of  engine  malfunctions  became 
increasingly  difficult.  Many  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  planes  have  as  many  as  168  cylin¬ 
ders — any  one  of  which  can  be  the 
cause  of  engine  trouble.  With  the  Sper¬ 
ry  engine  analyzer  (developed  with 
PA  A  engineer  John  E.  Lindberg,  Jr.) 
the  flight  engineers  get  a  continuous 
visual  analysis  of  the  complete  aircraft 
power  plant  during  flight.  From  a  lu¬ 
minescent  oscilloscope  he  can  detect, 
locate  and  identify  ignition  and  vibra¬ 
tion  malfunctions  in  engine  operation. 

Outstanding  airline  use  of  the  Sperry 
analyzer  has  been  the  fleet  installation 
by  Pan  American  World  Airways.  For 
example,  PAA,  in  its  first  year  of  oper¬ 
ation  with  the  analyzer  on  14  Constel¬ 
lation  Clippers,  saved  $165,000,  or 
$11,772  per  aircraft.  Recent  quantity 
Air  Force  orders,  following  adoption 
of  the  analyzer  for  B-50  and  B-36  bomb¬ 
ers,  would  indicate  that  this  electronic 
trouble-shooter  is  close  to  becoming  a 
standard  necessity  as  a  maintenance 
tool.  It  is  also  showing  increasing 
promise  as  a  cruise  control  device  for 
extending  the  range  of  strategic  bomb¬ 
ers. 

In  addition  to  somewhat  standard 
types  of  aircraft  and  engine  instrumen- 
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Working  on  one  of  the  175  different  varieties  of  electronic  chassis  manufactured  each  month 

at  the  Lake  Success  plant 


tation,  Sperry  devotes  much  talent  and 
energy  in  the  field  of  air  navigation 
and  traffic  control.  Four  significant 
projects,  in  recent  years  sponsored  by 
the  USAF,  have  been  made  public.  One 
is  a  5000  megacycle  microwave  instru¬ 
ment  landing  system,  the  second  and 
third  are  an  omni-directional  radio 
range  and  distance  measuring  equip¬ 
ment  for  guiding  multiple  aircraft  with¬ 
in  the  terminal  area  around  an  airport, 
and  the  fourth  a  computer  which  shows 
the  pilot  on  a  moving  map  position- 
indicator  where  he  is  now,  where  he  is 
headed,  and  where  he  has  been.  A 
similar  computer  is  being  developed  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 

Much  of  Sperry’s  familiarity  with 
electronic  techniques  stems  from  the 
klystron  tube.  Beginning  in  1939  the 
company  sponsored  its  development, 
hailed  then  as  “the  most  important  ad¬ 
vance  in  radio  since  the  triode.”  The 
Sperry  klystron  was  the  first  practical 
source  of  continuous  wave  microwave 
energy.  Besides  generating  and  ampli¬ 
fying  microwaves,  in  receiving  them  it 
produced  an  intermediate  frequency 
which  was  easily  handled  by  conven¬ 
tional  circuits.  It  was  immediately 
recognized  as  an  answer  to  problems 
in  aviation,  shipping,  communications 
and  the  military. 


Klystron  Use  Expansion 

It  was  this  need  which  first  claimed 
the  klystron.  Radar,  for  example  used 
the  tube  extensively.  The  demand  be¬ 
came  so  great  that  Sperry  licensed 
leading  electrical  companies  to  manu¬ 
facture  them  in  quantity.  Through 
usage  the  name  klystron  rapidly  be¬ 
came  generic  for  any  velocity-modu¬ 
lated,  ultra  or  super-high  frequency 
tube,  so  in  the  public  interest,  Sperry 
permitted  the  use  of  the  name  by  all 
manufacturers. 


Capf.  John  C.  Wenzel  of  Seafrain,  Texas 
with  the  Sperry 'Mark  2  loran  receiver  which 
he  claims  has  been  invaluable  in  cutting 
running  time  to  a  minimum. 


With  peace,  the  klystron’s  use  ex¬ 
panded  to  such  commercial  applications 
as  microwave  links  for  television,  tele¬ 
graph  channels,  and  supervisory  con 
trol  for  railroads,  power,  oil  and  gas 
pipe  line  companies.  In  addition,  mili¬ 
tary  developments  in  radar,  communi¬ 
cations,  air  navigation  and  traffic  con¬ 
trol  called  for  klystron  with  greater 
powers  and  new  frequencies.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  million-watt  tubes  is  making 
radically  new  devices  feasible. 

Introduction  of  the  klystron  opened 
new  band  frequencies  for  which  test 
and  measuring  equipment  had  to  be 
developed.  The  company’s  pioneering 
in  microwave  measuring  techniques  led 
to  Microline*  instruments  which  in¬ 
clude  every  type  of  device  essential  to 
precision  measurement  in  every  micro- 
wave  band. 

Present  Activity  Summary 

Well  within  the  bounds  of  military 
security,  it  is  permissible  to  take  an 
overall  look  at  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com¬ 
pany  and  complete  its  portrait  by  sum¬ 
marizing  its  current,  major  manufac¬ 
turing  and  engineering  activities.  The 
major  fields  in  which  its  manufacturing 
division  is  now  engaged,  in  order  of 
their  magnitude,  are  as  follows:  U.S. 
Army  Ordnance  projects;  bombing 
navigational  computers;  aircraft  instru¬ 
mentation  and  controls  (compasses, 
attitude  and  directional  gyros.  Zero 
Readers,  engine  analyzers,  automatic 
pilots  and  approach  controls)  ;  guided 
missile  activity;  aviation  ordnance 
(gunsights  and  ordnance  radar)  ;  naval 
ordnance ;  marine,  aeronautical  and 
special  electronics  “commercial’’  items 
(the  word  commercial  is  in  quotes  as 
most  items  have  a  military  potential 
and  all  serve  vital  industries.) 

Sperry’s  engineering  division  is  pres¬ 
ently  engaged  in  the  following  fields, 
again  in  order  of  magnitude:  guided 
missile  activity;  bombing  systems; 
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naval  navigation  instruments;  ground 
ordnance  projects;  airborne  sight  proj¬ 
ect;  naval  ordnance;  special  aircraft 
control  projects;  miscellaneous  (such 
as  air  navigation  and  traffic  control 
work,  engine  instrumentation,  and  vari¬ 
ous  ordnance  and  special  electronics 
activity) . 

Among  the  activities  listed  above,  it 
is  natural  to  expect  considerable  em¬ 
phasis  upon  ordnance  as  Sperry.  The 
company  has  played  a  continuous  part 
in  the  development  of  naval,  ground 
and  air  fire  control.  It  has  applied  tech¬ 
niques  in  gyroscopics,  automatic  com¬ 
putation,  data  transmission,  servo 
mechanisms  and  radar  —  all  fields  in 
which  the  organization  specializes. 
Sperry  pioneered  in  such  things  as  the 
antiaircraft  searchlight,  the  sound  lo¬ 
cator,  the  universal  antiaircraft  director, 
remote  power  control  systems,  and 
radar.  Among  well  known  company 
contributions  in  World  War  II  are  such 
other  projects  as  bomb-sights,  USAF 
ball  turrets  and  automatic  computing 
gun  sights,  the  Navy’s  Mark  14  gun 
sight,  and  microwave  search  and  inter¬ 
ception  radars. 

Two  of  Sperry’s  large  assignments  in 
ordnance  which  have  been  made  public 
are  the  production  of  the  complex  con¬ 
trol  system  for  the  Army’s  “Sky- 
sweeper”  gun  and  production  of  the 
radar-directed,  automatic  gun-bomb- 
rocket  sight  for  the  Air  Force.  Sky- 
sweeper,  the  outcome  of  an  Army-Ord¬ 
nance  development,  is  designed  to  en¬ 
gage  aircraft  at  supersonic  speeds  both 
day  and  night.  The  airborne  gun  sight 
has  considerably  enhanced  the  offensive 
power  of  jet  fighters  and  interceptors. 
It  is  proving  quite  successful  in  action 
in  Korea. 

This,  with  deliberate  brevity  in  dis¬ 
cussing  its  military  assignments,  is  the 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  Division  of 
The  Sperry  Corporation.  With  its  12,* 
000  employees  at  work  on  a  growing 
backlog  of  important  projects,  Sperry 
Gyro  is  as  ever  a  prominent  resident 
of  Lake  Success,  Long  Island. 
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This  anecdote  was  taken  from  a  col¬ 
lection  of  unpublished  narratives  pre¬ 
pared  immediately  following  the  close 
of  World  War  II.  The  story  is  based 
on  real  wartime  happenings.  The  author 
and  artist,  however,  apologize  for  the 
obvious  embellishments  both  in  the  text 
an  din  the  illustrations.  In  preparing 
the  narrative,  the  first  person  was  used 
as  a  literary  convenience  and  should 
not  be  taken  as  implying  direct  author 
participation  in  the  sense  suggested. 


He  didn't  get  suspicious  until  he  passed  the  moon 


fox  holes,  and  the  like.  Oh,  we  had 
modern  weapons,  lots  of  them — guns 
with  the  latest  directors,  aircraft,  radar, 
IFF,  and  the  like.  But  the  Old  Man 
remained  suspicious  and  enjoyed  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  taking  to  task  anyone 
who  talked  “push-button-war”  to  him — 
of  course,  the  atomic  bomb  had  not  yet 
been  used. 

“Out  here  it’s  still  man  against  man,” 
he  would  say,  “why.  Vinegar  Joe  Still¬ 
well  had  to  fight  like  in  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars,  with  guns  and  knives.  I’ll 
use  the  new  stuff — but  I  won’t  depend 
too  much  on  it!” 

One  night  I  was  in  my  bunk  and 


the  phone  rang.  “Sir,”  came  the  mes¬ 
sage,  “the  searchlight  crews  have  a 
spherical  object  in  their  beam  which 
looks  like  a  Japanese  balloon!” 

You  remember  those  days  when 
everybody  looked  to  the  west  for  signs 
of  the  airborne  intruders  which  were 
being  released  by  the  thousands — paper 
balloons  made  buoyant  with  hydrogen 
and  set  to  float  at  20,000  feet  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  west-to-east  winds  and  carrying 
explosives  fused  to  explode  on  reaching 
the  ground.  With  these  gadgets  the 
Japs  were  bolstering  up  their  home 
front  morale,  but  hoped  also  to  do 
damage  in  our  Pacific  coast  states,  par¬ 
ticularly  setting  large  forest  fires. 

“See  if  you  can  pick  this  one  up  by 
radar,”  I  ordered,  “but  be  sure  to  get 
a  positive  fix  with  the  optical  gear.  Call 
me  back  at  the  C.O.’s.  I’m  on  my  way 
over  right  now.” 

“Right,  sir,”  came  back,  and  I  hung 
up  and  stepped  outside. 

Remarkable  things,  these  Jap  bal¬ 
loons.  They  are  made  of  white  paper 
from  rice  stalk.  The  paper  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  inventions  of  the 
war.  Unlike  ordinary  paper,  this  stuff 
gets  tougher  when  wet.  In  fact,  you 
can’t  tear  it  with  your  hands  if  you 
first  dampen  the  piece.  That’s  why  they 
survived  rain  and  clouds. 

Just  before  I  reached  the  C.O.’s 
Quonset  hut  I  reached  a  clear  spot 
where  I  could  see  what  the  searchlights 
had  embraced.  Just  above  a  clump  of 
cocoanut  trees  I  could  see  where  the 
three  pencils  of  light  converged  on  a 
large  white  spherical  object  that  had 
all  the  appearance  of  some  sort  of 

{Continued  on  page  72,  col.  2) 


A  few  days  after  I  arrived  I  knew 
my  assignment  was  going  to  be  on  the 
unusual  side.  The  small  Pacific  island 
was  being  run  precisely  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Academy.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer,  to  whom  I  was  named 
assistant,  was  a  grizzled  old  warrior  of 
the  old  school.  At  times  I  even  thought 
he  preferred  to  think  in  terms  of  sail¬ 
ing  vessels,  cavalry — and  while  it  ac¬ 
tually  never  happened,  I  would  not  have 
been  too  surprised  had  the  Old  Man 
given  me  a  lecture  on  the  advantages  of 
attack  using  the  Roman  phalanx  in¬ 
stead  of  modern  infiltration  methods. 
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It  is  10:42  A.M.  in  Ye  irtown,  U.S.A. 
The  telephone  rings  at  he  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  training  center.  The  chairman 
of  the  local  Emergenc  Communica¬ 
tion  Committee  is  on  t  le  line.  “T 
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at  the  training  cen- 
ige  goes  out,  portable 
ind  emergency  power 
(Stalled  in  the  truck. 
Three  Naval  Res^vists,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  volunteered  for  such  service 
when  needed,  have  been  contacted  and 
are  enroute  to  the  training  center  to 
take  the  truck  to  the  isolated  city.  One 
of  these  Reservists  is  a  licensed  ama¬ 
teur  radio  operator  and  will  handle 
any  operation  that  may  be  necessary 
on  the  amateur  frequency  bands. 

It  is  now  12:45  P.M.  The  truck  is  on 
the  road,  estimate  time  of  arrival  at 
Fairville,  2:15  P.M.  Meanwhile,  the 
training  center  telephone  has  been 
working  overtime,  alerting  those  Re¬ 
servists  who  are  designated  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  communications  plan  to  assist 
in  times  of  disaster.  Several  have  vol¬ 
unteered  to  come  down  to  the  training 
center  at  once  to  man  the  standby 
radio  watch.  The  local  emergency  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  American  Radio  Relay 
League  (ARRL)  has  been  notified, 
and  he  is  lining  up  local  radio  ama¬ 
teurs.  He  has  volunteered  the  services 
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District  Headquarters.  Otherj 
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quire. 

2:35  P.M.  The  training  centei  has 
established  radio  contacy 
gency  truck  in  FayfiBaFi  lisyingsage 
is  to  the 

ditions,  jfiich  are  seriou^dd^^J^gh 
winds  as  mvell  as  the  ice  Itorm.  M^y 
property  damage  is  reported.  lK'^1 
conditions  are  particularly  dangerous 
and  a  message  is  sent  to  the  state  po¬ 
lice  in  this  regard.  The  radio  circuit 
now  starts  operation  in  earnest.  Scores 
of  messages  are  handled  for  the  rail¬ 
road,  Red  Cross,  police,  utilities. 
Weather  Bureau,  Western  Union,  and 
many  others. 

It  is  10:50  P.M.  before  the  situation 
eases.  The  telephone  company  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  opening  one  emergency  line 
to  Fairville.  This  takes  over  nearly  all 
urgent  messages,  and  it  is  now  possible 
to  handle  messages  for  individuals  re¬ 
questing  advice  as  to  the  welfare  of 
relatives  and  friends.  The  schedule  be¬ 
tween  the  training  center  and  Naval 
District  Headquarters  is  secured.  The 
storm  has  abated  sufficiently  to  permit 
relaxing  of  local  precautionary  mea¬ 
sures. 

1:20  A.M.  Fairville  reports  the  storm 
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The  foregoing  is  an  imagii 
of  emergency.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  re^" 
liable  example  of  one  kind  of  public 
service  performed  by  the  Naval  Re¬ 
serve.  There  are  on  the  record  in¬ 
numerable  actual  cases  where  members 
and  activities  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
have  provided  emergency  communica¬ 
tions  to  their  communities  in  time  of 
disasters  when  normal  communications 
facilities  were  disrupted. 

Emergency  operation  by  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  radio  stations  is  conducted  with¬ 
in  the  framework  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
communication  networks.  Emergency 
operation  is  a  by-product  of  the  system, 
rather  than  the  reason  for  its  existence. 
The  Naval  Reserve  communication  net¬ 
works  exist  primarily  to  provide,  for 
members  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  prac¬ 
tical  “on-the-air”  training  in  military 
communications.  The  fact  that  portable 
radio  units  and  emergency  power 
supplies  are  part  of  the  training  equip¬ 
ment  furnished  to  Reserve  radio  sta¬ 
tions  does,  of  course,  make  these 
stations  a  potential  for  emergency  com¬ 
munications.  In  the  interest  of  pre¬ 
paredness,  activities  which  operate 
Naval  Reserve  stations  have  developed 
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emergency  communication  plans.  When 
disaster  strikes,  the  success  of  these 
plans  depends  on  the  voluntary  ser¬ 
vice  of  individual  reservists  associated 
with  Naval  Reserve  radio  stations  in 
a  training  status.  The  good  work  of 
such  reservists  in  times  of  need  is  a 
tribute  to  their  initiative  and  ability. 
In  some  measure,  it  also  reflects  the 
effectiveness  of  the  communication 
training  program  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Communication  training  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  is  in  two  parts.  First  is  the 
classroom  and  laboratory  phase.  Re¬ 
servists  studying  communications  re¬ 
ceive  instruction  in  the  basic  skills  of 
their  field:  radiotelegraph  code,  type¬ 
writing,  military  operating  procedure, 
fundamental  radio  theory,  and  use  of 
equipment.  Installed  in  Reserve  train¬ 
ing  facilities  is  a  wide  variety  of  re¬ 
ceivers,  transmitters,  and  other  tools  of 
the  communicator. 

When  his  ability  to  copy  code,  to 
apply  military  procedure,  and  to  use 
radio  equipment  has  progressed  suffi¬ 
ciently,  the  student  starts  the  second 
phase  of  the  training  program — “on- 
the-air”  practice.  This  phase  empha¬ 
sizes  the  concept  that  the  best  way  to 
learn  is  by  doing.  It  is  accomplished 
through  the  Naval  Reserve  communi¬ 
cation  networks. 

There  is  a  Naval  Reserve  radio  sta¬ 
tion  at  each  Naval  Reserve  training 
center.  Radio  stations  are  also  main¬ 
tained  by  Naval  Reserve  electronics 
companies  and  electronics  platoons. 
These  units  normally  are  not  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  training  center  and, 
consequently,  have  their  own  quarters. 
The  Naval  Reserve  communication  net¬ 
works  are  made  up  of  some  800  radio 
stations,  located  in  as  many  communi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
In  addition  to  the  organizations  already 
mentioned,  units  of  the  Naval  Air  Re- 


Radio  operating  room,  Naval  Reserve  training  center,  Port  Arthur,  Texas 


serve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  are  authorized  to 
participate. 

Each  Naval  Reserve  radio  station  is 
assigned  to  a  training  circuit  for  drill 
purposes.  These  circuits  are  numerous, 
since  so  many  stations  are  involved  and 
since  assignment  to  a  circuit  must  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  evening  on  which 
each  unit  holds  its  meeting.  Many  sta¬ 
tions  are  used  by  more  than  one  unit 
and  are,  therefore,  assigned  to  more 
than  one  training  circuit. 

The  training  afforded  by  the  radio 
circuits  covers  all  aspects  of  radio 
operating  in  the  Navy.  Although  actual 
operation  is,  of  course,  limited  to  one 
student  at  a  time,  it  is  customary  to 
assign  several  to  receiving  positions  for 
practice  in  radio  code  reception  and 
log-keeping.  Qualified  students  are  ro¬ 
tated  at  the  operating  position  so  that 
all  may  benefit  from  the  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  two-way  communication. 

A  control  station  is  asigned  for  each 
circuit  to  insure  orderly  operation.  Al¬ 
though  circuit  stations  are  manned  by 
inexperienced  personnel,  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  observance  of  proper  cir¬ 
cuit  discipline  and  the  use  of  correct 


Instruction  in  use  of  a  radio  direction  finder 
at  Naval  Reserve  electronic  Company  9-170, 
Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


operating  procedure  in  order  to  further 
realistic  training.  At  the  conclusion  of 
radio  drills,  circuit  logs  are  studied, 
and  errors  in  operation  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  operators  con¬ 
cerned.  This  is  a  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  training  process. 

In  addition  to  becoming  proficient  in 
operating,  the  reservist  in  training  as  a 
radio  operator  must  attain  several 
skills  in  connection  with  radio  equip¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  instruction  is  given 
in  transmitter  tuning,  shifting  antennas, 
receiver  adjustment,  use  of  frequency 
meters,  and  the  use  and  operational 
upkeep  of  all  items  of  equipment  in  the 
radio  shack.  To  further  this  instruc¬ 
tion,  radio  circuit  drills  include  special 
exercises,  such  as  changing  frequen¬ 
cies,  and  shifting  to  emergency  power 
supplies. 

Selected  Naval  Reserve  radio  sta¬ 
tions  are  equipped  with  radioteletype 
(RATT).  Special  drills  for  these  sta¬ 
tions  provide  training  in  the  use  of 
RATT  equipment.  All  training  centers 
are  authorized  two  teletype  instruments. 
These  are  set  up  in  wired  circuits  with¬ 
in  the  center  for  practical  two-way 
training  in  teletype  techniques  and 
procedures.  These  units  also  may  be 
adapted  for  radio  use. 

The  importance  of  molding  training 
schedules  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
is  recognized  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
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Transmitter,  receiver  and  antenna  patch  panels.  Naval  Reserve  Training  Center, 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
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Transmitter  familiarization  and  tuning  instruction  at  Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Company  15-1, 
Balboa,  Canal  Zone.  This  unit  operates  amateur  station  KZ5NC. 


Interest  in  amateur  radio  is  encour- 
aged  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Amateur 
radio  stations  are  operated  at  some  500 
Naval  Reserve  training  activities.  Apart 
from  its  merit  as  a  worthwhile  recrea¬ 
tional  and  hobby  activity,  amateur 
radio  fosters  a  natural  and  lasting  in¬ 
terest  in  communications  and  elec¬ 
tronics.  Reservists  with  leanings  to¬ 
ward  those  fields  are  urged  to  qualify 
for  amateur  licenses.  Many  activities 
conduct  special  classes  to  help  appli- 
cants  prepare  for  license  examinations. 

Inasmuch  as  this  article  is  concerned 
with  operational  communications  in  the 
Naval  Reserve,  discussion  has  been 
centered  around  the  radio  stations  and 
the  training  of  radiomen  (radio  opera¬ 
tors).  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Reserve  units  mentioned 
also  train  personnel  in  many  other 


Instruction  class  in  radio  operating  procedure.  Naval  Reserve  electronics  company  5-3 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  Norfolk,  Va. 


communication  program.  When  group 
instruction  is  desirable  or  necessary, 
the  size  of  the  groups  is  kept  as  small 
as  possible.  With  the  equipment  and 
facilities  available  to  Reserve  units,  it 
usually  is  possible  to  assign  to  each 
individual  a  training  schedule  to  fit  his 
particular  needs.  For  example,  if  he 
is  strong  on  operating,  but  weak  in  use 
of  equipment,  his  time  can  be  spent  at 
the  transmitters  and  other  equipment. 
If  he  is  well  qualified  in  all  ways  ex¬ 
cept  radio  code  reception,  he  can  spend 
his  time  at  the  code  practice  tables. 
He  may  use  the  code  practice  machine, 
which  sends  code  automatically,  or 
material  taken  directly  off  the  air  can 
be  piped  from  a  radio  receiver  to  his 
headphones.  Specific  needs  of  other 
individuals  may  be  handled  similarly 
by  assignment  of  a  specially  tailored 
training  schedule. 

As  a  further  means  of  fitting  the 
training  to  the  individual,  special  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  reservists  who  hold 
amateur  radio  licenses.  Any  member 
of  the  Naval  Reserve,  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  who 
is  a  licensed  radio  amateur  may  be 
authorized  to  take  part  in  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  radio  drills  from  his  home  radio 


station.  In  such  cases,  the  station  is 
designated  “Individual  Naval  Reserve 
Radio  Station.”  Individuals  so  author¬ 
ized  may  be  assigned  to  training  cir¬ 
cuits  and  thereby  get  practice  in  mili¬ 
tary  procedures,  over  and  above  that 
gained  as  members  of  Reserve  units. 
More  than  1000  radio  amateurs  have 
such  authorization. 


specialties  associated  with  communica¬ 
tions.  There  are,  for  example,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  additional  ratings  in  training: 
quartermasters  (signalmen),  radarmen, 
sonarmen,  and  electronics  technicians, 
all  of  whom  belong  to  the  combined 
“communications-electronics  team.” 

The  Naval  Reserve  communications 
program  offers  a  two-fold  opportunity 
to  the  individual.  First,  the  patriotic 
opportunity  to  prepare  himself  to  serve 
his  country.  Second,  the  personal  op¬ 
portunity  to  enter  a  challenging  field 
of  endeavor.  Although  the  first  goal  is 
never  subjugated  by  the  second,  an  ob¬ 
jective  approach  recognizes  that  re¬ 
servists  are  first  civilians.  They  have 
the  many  responsibilities  and  diver¬ 
sions  of  a  civilian  existence.  There¬ 
fore,  the  communication  program,  like 
all  other  Naval  Reserve  programs,  is 
made  as  interesting  and  profitable  as 
possible.  Opportunities  to  learn  and 
to  participate  are  not  limited  to  the 
“one  drill  night  per  week.”  Correspon¬ 
dence  courses  are  available  for  home 
study.  The  facilities  of  training  activi¬ 
ties  are  open  for  use  in  such  after-hours 
activity  as  the  trainee  wishes  to  partici¬ 
pate.  For  an  interested  individual, 
there  is  no  limitation  other  than  his 
capacity  to  learn. 


Television  experiments  are  one  of  the  activities  at  amateur  station  K5NRG,  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  Training  center.  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  Equipment  pictured  was  constructed 

by  members  of  organized  surface  division  8-73. 
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BENDIX  RADIO 


Major  components  of  Bandix  NA-I  navigation  system. 


By  Leo  G.  Sands 

Possibly  the  most  widely  used  air¬ 
borne  electronic  instrument,  the  Bendix 
Radio  Compass  is  standard  equipment 
on  most  of  the  world’s  airlines  and 
American  military  planes.  The  radio 
compass  is  but  one  of  the  many  types 
of  aviation  radio  equipment  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Bendix  Radio.  It  has  been 
said  that  100%  of  America’s  airlines 
use  Bendix  Radio  equipment. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  authority  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  Bendix  Radio  for 
airport  radar  landing  systems  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  34  of  the  nation’s  major  air¬ 
ports.  Of  these,  19  will  be  airport  sur- 
port  surveillance  radar  systems  and  15 
will  be  precision  approach  radar  sys¬ 
tems.  Bendix  was  the  first  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  ground 
controlled  approach  (GCA)  radar 
equipment. 

Today  more  than  44  of  the  nation’s 
railroads  are  using  train  radio  com¬ 
munications  equipment  manufactured 
by  Bendix.  Radio  is  helping  the  rail¬ 
roads  move  freight  faster  through  yards 
and  terminals  and  on  the  mainline. 
The  railroads  were  not  quick  to  adopt 
radio  because  it  was  not  as  simple  a 
matter  as  it  was  for  the  taxicab  indus¬ 
try,  public  safety  organizations  and  oth¬ 
er  users  of  mobile  radio.  Many  obsta¬ 
cles  presented  by  installation  and  oper¬ 
ating  conditions  are  being  overcome, 
and  the  railroads  are  now  adopting  ra¬ 
dio  at  an  ever  increasing  rate. 

Many  Sub-contracts 

Radar,  communications  and  naviga¬ 
tion  equipment  is  being  built  today  by 
Bendix  Radio  for  the  armed  forces  as 
fast  as  human  ingenuity  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  materials,  machinery  and 
manpower  will  permit.  The  accelerated 
demand  for  military  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  created  by  the  tense  international 
situation  has  made  it  necessary  for  Ben¬ 
dix  Radio  to  expand  its  forces  and  to 
acquire  additional  production  facilities. 
To  speed  up  deliveries  and  to  aid  small¬ 
er  manufacturers  many  parts  and  as¬ 
semblies  normally  built  by  Bendix  are 
now  being  made  for  Bendix  by  sub-con¬ 
tractors. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Bendix 
Radio  nameplate  was  familiar  to  mil¬ 


lions  of  GI’s.  Almost  every  allied  plane 
depended  on  some  piece  of  equipment 
manufactured  by  Bendix  Radio.  Known 
to  almost  every  pilot  was  the  SCR-522 
V.H.F.  transmitter-receiver  combination 
of  which  tens  of  thousands  were  built 
by  Bendix.  From  an  English  design, 
Bendix  engineers  redesigned  the  pred¬ 
ecessor  of  the  SCR-522  to  fit  American 
production  methods  and  in  but  a  few 
months  the  American  versions  were  in 
active  war  service.  Almost  half  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  precision  radio 
and  radar  equipment  was  delivered  to 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Allies 
before  the  war  ended. 

All  of  the  GCA  equipment  delivered 
to  the  Navy  during  the  war  was  built 
by  Bendix.  Eighty-one  mobile  ground 
controlled  approach  radar  systems  were 
delivered  to  the  Navy  during  the  war 
years.  The  original  tdwer  operated 
GCA  system  was  installed  at  Banana 
River,  Florida.  A  tower  operated  GCA 
system  of  more  modern  design  built 
by  Bendix  was  later  installed  by  the 
Navy  at  Quonset  Point  Air  Base  to 
provide  all-weather  landing  facilities. 
In  Little  America,  a  Bendix  Airport 
Surveillance  Radar  was  used  by  the 
Navy  on  its  “operations  highjump.” 
This  first  use  of  radar  in  the  Antarctic 


made  it  possible  to  guide  planes  under 
very  adverse  weather  conditions  onto 
an  improvised  landing  area  on  the  200 
feet  thick  Ross  Ice  Shelf.  Navy  fliers 
have  said  that  the  “seeing  eye”  was  a 
great  comfort  in  flying  over  the  white 
death-like  Antarctic  wastes. 

Before  the  war,  very  little  use  was 
made  of  the  very  high  frequency  por¬ 
tion  of  the  radio  spectrum.  With  the 
experience  gained  during  the  war  Ben¬ 
dix  engineers  felt  that  VHF  radio  might 
hold  promise  for  a  practical  system  of 
train  communication.  Heretofore,  at¬ 
tempts  to  adapt  radio  to  railroad  op¬ 
erations  had  failed  because  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  lower  frequencies  which 
required  more  bulky  antennas  and  high¬ 
er  power.  Using  the  war-time  SCR-522, 
Bendix  engineers  conducted  tests  with 
a  number  of  railroads  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  using  VHF  radio  on  rail¬ 
road  rolling  stock.  Thousands  of  miles 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  tra¬ 
versed  in  the  course  of  these  tests. 

Satisfied  that  VHF  would  do  the  job, 
Bendix  engineers  developed  a  radio 
transmitter-receiver  unit  that  would 
stand  up  in  railroad  service  where  ex¬ 
tremes  in  shock,  vibration,  temperature 
changes  and  input  voltage  fluctuation 
are  encountered.  The  first  commercial 
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railroad  radio  equipment  employed  am¬ 
plitude  modulation  with  a  fast  acting 
automatic  volume  control  circuit  which 
removed  flutter.  Although  AM  gave  a 
fine  account  of  itself,  the  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  frequency  modulated  equip¬ 
ment  made  it  necessary  for  Bendix  to 
switch  to  FM  which  was  used  in  all 
succeeding  models.  Since  then  FM  has 
been  universally  adopted  for  railroad 
and  other  land  transportation  radio  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  first  railroad  to  be  granted  a  per¬ 
mit  to  operate  experimentally  in  the 
152  to  162  megacycle  band  was  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad. 
The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western 
Railroad  was  granted  the  first  perma¬ 
nent  railroad  radio  license.  Among  the 
railroads  that  helped  pioneer  railroad 
radio  were  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Northern  Pacific,  Santa  Fe, 
Milwaukee,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie, 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the  Central 
of  Georgia. 

Radio  is  used  by  the  railroads  to 
communicate  with  the  crews  of  switch¬ 
ing  locomotives  in  classification  yards 
and  terminals,  for  providing  communi¬ 
cations  facilities  between  the  caboose 


Fireman  of  a  diesel-elecfric  railroad  locomotive  talking  via  Bendix  VHP  radio  to  the  conductor 

in  the  caboose. 


Howard  Sagers,  E.  K.  Foster,  general  manager,  Carl  Barley  and  Tim  Behegan  check  a 

production  drawing. 


and  engine  on  long  freight  trains  and 
to  permit  train  crews  to  contact  wayside 
operators.  One  of  the  first  railroads  to 
equip  its  entire  main  line  with  radio 
was  the  Chicago,  South  Shore  and 
South  Bend,  an  electrified  line  that  op¬ 
erates  between  South  Bend  and  Chica¬ 
go.  Designed  by  Bendix  engineers,  the 
South  Shore  radio  system  was  the  first 
to  be  licensed  to  make  use  of  the  VHF 
mobile  relay  technique  which  abolished 
the  need  for  land  lines  for  interconnec¬ 
tion  of  the  three  wayside  radio  stations. 

Bendix  Radio  was  organized  to  pro¬ 
duce  precision  radio  and  electronic  ap¬ 
paratus.  The  experience  and  “know¬ 
how”  behind  this  great  name  dates  back 
much  further  than  the  time  the  com¬ 
pany  was  first  organized  under  the 
Bendix  banner.  The  corporate  prede¬ 
cessor  of  the  present  company,  Bendix 
Radio  Corporation,  was  formed  through 


the  consolidation  of  a  number  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  engineering  organizations 
which  brought  to  the  new  company  a 
nucleus  of  outstanding  engineering  skill 


and  production  talent  plus  greater  fi¬ 
nancial  strength  and  stability. 

The  new  company  originally  main¬ 
tained  its  research  laboratories  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  its  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  administrative  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  In  1937  the  research  labora¬ 
tories  were  moved  to  Baltimore  to  the 
well  known  Fort  Avenue  plant.  The 
following  year  the  Chicago  plant  was 
closed  and  the  headquarters  of  all  de¬ 
partments  were  concentrated  in  Balti¬ 
more.  This  city  was  chosen  because  of 
the  availability  of  skilled  artisans,  ex¬ 
cellent  transportation  facilities  and 
close  proximity  to  both  New  York  and 
Washington. 

A  new  plant  was  built  near  Towson, 
Maryland,  a  suburb  eight  miles  north 
of  Baltimore  in  a  picturesque  setting  in 
the  rolling  hills  of  Baltimore  County. 
This  new  plant  now  known  as  plant 
No.  1,  was  built  in  1941  and  has  a  floor 
space  area  of  about  500,000  square  feet. 
It  is  served  by  a  spur  from  the  Mary¬ 
land  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  fond¬ 
ly  referred  to  as  the  “Ma  and  Pa,”  as 
well  as  by  fine  highways.  One  of  the 


Automotive  radio  assembly  line  at  Bendix  Radio,  Towson  plant,  which  produces  2500  sets 

per  day. 
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Commissioner  Frieda  Hennock  of  the  FCC  tunes  in  television  program  while  aboard  B&O 
"Marylander."  Tests  to  determine  practicability  of  providing  television  receivers  on  moving 
trains  for  entertainment  of  passengers  were  conducted  jointly  by  B&O  and  Bendix  Radio. 


communications,  Bendix  engineers  have 
loaded  for  shipment.  66,750  compo- 
developed  the  new  high  power  TA-18 
airborne  VHF  transmitter  with  a  con¬ 
servative  power  output  rating  of  25 
watts  which  can  transmit  on  any  of  180 
VHF  communications  frequencies. 
Through  the  use  of  the  unique  Bendix 
“crystal  saver”  circuit,  only  28  crystals 
are  required  for  transmission  on  any 
of  the  180  channels  which  are  selected 
by  rotating  two  knobs  calibrated  direct¬ 
ly  in  megacycles. 

Bendix  Radio  is  now  producing  large 
quantities  of  omni-directional  range 
navigational  equipment  which  operates 
in  the  VHF  portion  of  the  radio  spec¬ 
trum  providing  freedom  from  static  and 
noise.  A  feature  of  the  Bendix  omni¬ 
directional  range  equipment  is  the 
omni-mag  indicator  which  provides 
“picture-window”  flying.  This  new  in¬ 
dicator  which  has  been  flight  tested  by 
the  executives  of  many  air  lines,  pro¬ 
vides  in  one  instrument  enough  infor¬ 
mation  needed  by  the  pilot  to  fly  ac¬ 
curately  to  his  destination.  Bendix  is 


One  of  the  groups  of  designers  end  draftsmen  at  the  Bendix  Radio  plant  in  Towson. 


most  beautiful  in  America,  this  plant 
is  provided  with  the  most  modern  fa¬ 
cilities  for  research,  development  and 
production.  Additional  production  fa¬ 
cilities  are  located  at  Dundalk,  Mary¬ 
land  and  at  Harbor  Field  in  Baltimore. 

In  1943,  Bendix  Radio  Corporation 
became  the  Bendix  Radio  Division  of 
Bendix  Aviation  Corporation.  Recent¬ 
ly  the  division  has  been  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  Bendix  Radio  Com¬ 
munications  Division  and  the  Bendix 
Television  and  Broadcast  Receiver  Di¬ 
vision,  the  latter  handling  the  sale  and 
merchandising  of  home  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  receivers.  Bendix  Radio  is  one  of 
the  18  divisions  of  Bendix  Aviation  Cor¬ 
poration. 

One  of  the  world’s  longest  and  the 
most  modern  automobile  radio  assem¬ 
bly  lines  located  in  the  Bendix  plant 
at  Towson  turns  out  approximately 
2,500  automobile  radios  per  day  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.  Once  a  blank 
chassis  is  placed  on  the  assembly  line 


it  remains  on  the  conveyor  belt  until 
nents  are  installed  and  wired  in  227,500 
operations  each  day. 

To  meet  the  need  for  greater  range 


and  for  more  reliable  air-to-ground 
also  producing  the  Omni-Directional 
Range  Gonimeter  for  the  CAA  for  use 
on  the  ground  in  connection  with  the 
nation-wide  Omni-Directional  Range 
System  which  will  establish  an  infinite 
number  of  airways  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

At  the  present  time,  Bendix  Radio 
is  of  course  developing  and  producing 
a  great  deal  of  military  electronic 
equipment.  Because  of  security  regu¬ 
lations  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  here 
any  details  about  the  equipment  or  ap- 

Left:  A.  E.  Abel,  chief  radar  engineer,  and 
W.  L.  Webb,  director  of  engineering  and 
research,  checking  calibration  of  a  crystal 
frequency  indicator. 

plication  of  the  equipment  now  being 
built  by  Bendix  for  the  armed  forces. 
For  the  consumer,  Bendix  Radio  is 
manufacturing  as  many  television  re¬ 
ceivers  as  parts  availability  will  permit. 
The  demand  for  television  sets  is  higher 
than  the  ability  of  component  manu- 

(Continued  on  page  74,  col.  2) 
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ARMED  FORCES 
COMMUNICATIONS 
ASSOCIATION 

1624  Eye  Street,  NW 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Phone:  Executive  6991 


OFFICERS 

Past  Presidents: 

David  SarnoiT 
Frederick  R.  Lack* 

Theodore  S.  Gary 

President : 

William  J.  Halligan* 

1st  Vice-President 

Rear  Adm.  Earl  E.  Stone,  USN* 

2nd  Vice-President 
Joseph  C.  Wilson  ■ 

3rd  Vice-President 

Maj.  Gen.  F.  L.  Ankenbrandt, 
USAF 

4th  Vice-President 

Maj.  Gen.  Kirke  B.  Lawton,  USA 

5th  Vice-President 
Vernon  B.  Bagnall 

Counsel: 

Frank  W.  Wozencraftt 

Executive  Secretary: 

George  P.  Dixon  t 

DIRECTORS 

1952 

Harry  E.  Austin 
Jennings  B.  Dow 
Theodore  S.  Gary* 

E.  K.  Jett 

J.  Harry  LaBrum 

Maj.  Gen.  F.  H.  Lanahan,  USA 

David  Samoff 

W.  W.  Watts* 

1953 

Maj.  Gen.  F.  L.  Ankenbrandt,  USAF 

C.  O.  Bickelhaupt 

J.  R.  Cunningham 

Walter  Evans 

T.  F.  Halloran 

Thomas  J.  Hargrave 

Oliver  Read 

Rear  Adm.  E.  E.  Stone,  USN* 

1954 

George  W.  Bailey* 

Percy  Black 

Wm.  H.  Mansfield 

A.  W.  Marriner 

G.  F.  Metcalf  ♦ 

Edward  M.  Webster 
G.  C.  Whitaker 
Joseph  G.  Wilson* 

1955 

Vernon  Bagnall 
Roland  C.  Davies 
W.  J.  Halligan* 

David  R.  Hull 
William  Kahler 
Frederick  R.  Lack* 

Maj.  Gen.  K.  B.  Lawton 
Ellery  W.  Stone 

^Executive  Committee  Member 
fExecutive  Committee  Member,  non¬ 
voting 


ASSOCIATION  AFFAIRS 

COMMUNICATIONS  •  ELECTRONICS  •  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo  Contest  Awards 

The  ROTC  photography  contest 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Armed  Forces 
Communications  Association  and  the 
Signal  Corps  closed  April  30.  Judg¬ 
ing  of  the  photographic  entries  took 
place  May  3rd  at  the  Pentagon. 

Prizes  awarded  the  winners  in  the 
contest  were  donated  by  Armed  Forces 
Communications  Association  industrial 
group  members  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  Graflex  Inc.,  The  Haloid  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Ansco  division  of  the 
General  Aniline  &  Film  Corporation. 

Prize  winning  photos  in  the  contest 
will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of 
Signal  with  available  background  on 
the  photogapher. 

This  issue  merely  lists  the  winners 
and  prizes.  They  are  as  follows: 

FIRST  PRIZE 

Medalist  Camera  (Eastman  Kodak 
Co.) 

Lester  Pfeffer 
New  York  University 

SECOND  PRIZE 

Century  Graphic  Camera  (Graflex 
Inc.) 

Young  Eng 
Rutgers  University 

GENERAL  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Daylight  Color  Film,  120  (General 
Aniline'  &  Film  Corp.,  Ansco  Di¬ 
vision)  11  X  14  Portrait  Paper 
(Haloid  Company) 

Roger  Berry 

New  York  University 

Louis  E.  Adams 

Texas  Technological  College 

John  H.  Bergstrom 
University  of  Michigan 

Arthur  Bergerud 
Oregon  State  College 

Richard  M.  Clohecy 
University  of  Illinois 

Delmar  D.  Desens 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Robert  D.  Mitchell 
Washington  State  College 

David  W.  Brown 
Clarkson  College 

Ken  Bukawski 
University  of  Alabama 

Lloyd  G.  Trimmier 
Clemson  College 

Kenneth  W.  Mays 
Clemson  College  ^ 

Harold  Ward  Clarkson  College 
Clarkson  College 


SACRAMENTO— Chapter  of  the  Year 

To  the  tune  of  ^^California,  Here  I 
Come,^’  played  at  the  request  of  the 
delegation  from  the  Augusta-Camp 
Gordon  Chapter,  last  yearns  winner, 
the  Sacramento  Chapter  was  officially 
installed  as  AFCA’s  1951  Chapter  of 
the  Year  during  the  annual  banquet 
in  Chicago  on  April  20th.  Major  C.  A. 
House,  Sacramento  Chapter  Secretary, 
to  whom  much  of  the  credit  goes  for 
the  chapter’s  outstanding  record,  was 
on  hand  to  receive  the  award  for  first 
place  from  Col.  George  Dixon,  AFCA 
executive  secretary.  The  chapter  won 
the  title  with  26.7  points. 

The  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  which 
staged  a  highly  successful  membership 
campaign  in  the  last  months  of  the 
contest  came  out  a  close  second  with 
23.9  points  and  the  certificate  for  sec¬ 
ond  place  was  presented  to  Chapter 
President  Fred  Moran. 

Third  place  was  won  by  the  Seattle 
Chapter  with  19.4  points,  fourth  place 
went  to  San  Francisco  with  18.9 
points,  and  fifth  place  to  Boston  with 
17.4  points.  Augusta-Camp  Gordon, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  won  hon¬ 
orable  mention  for  a  tie  in  sixth  place 
with  17.1  points  each. 

The  1951  contest  was  closer  than 
ever  before,  reflecting  the  increased 
interest  and  activity  of  the  various 
chapters.  Membership  drives  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  most  chapters  and  more 
interesting  meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  country  than  in  previ¬ 
ous  years. 

The  contest  runs  from  April  Ist 
through  March  31st,  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  association,  and  is  judged  on  the 
following  basis:  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  each  chapter  as  of  April  Ist 
is  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
percentage  of  new  and  renewed  mem¬ 
berships  in  the  chapter  during  the 
year.  Points  are  arrived  at  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  percentage  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  by  5  and  the  percentage  of  re¬ 
newals  by  10,  and  by  awarding  1  point 
for  each  chapter  meeting.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  Sacramento  brought  in  209% 
in  new  members — multiplied  by  5,  this 
gave  them  10.5  points;  they  renewed 
92%  of  their  members — multiplied  by 
10,  this  amounted  to  9.2  points;  they 
held  7  meetings,  which  at  the  rate  of 
1  point  per  meeting,  gave  them  7 
additional  points,  and  a  total  of  26.7 
points  earned  in  the  contest. 

No  suggestions  were  made  at  the 
annual  chapter  presidents’  meeting  for 
changes  in  these  rules  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  they  remain  in  force  for  the 
1951-52  contest. 


Robert  S.  Maudlin,  Jr. 
University  of  Alabama 

Otto  J.  Thomas 
Oklahoma  A  &  M  College 

Dresslar  M.  Pruett 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Sherlock  A.  Johnson 
Iowa  State  College 
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A  new  answer  to  old  design  problems 
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What  can  we  do  for  you  with  modern  engineered 
ceramics? 

We  can  extrude,  mold  or  press  them. 

We  can  drill,  turn,  grind  and  tap  them. 

We  can  metallize  them. 

We  can  do  all  these  things  to  measured  tolerances  —  and 
in  economical  quantities.  What’s  more  you  can  choose 
one  of  many  exact  formulas  to  get  exact  electrical  and 
physical  properties  .  .  .  high  dielectric  strength,  specific 
hardness  and  coefficient  of  expansion,  porosity  or  non¬ 
porosity,  moisture  and  acid  resistance,  heat  resistance, 
physical  stability. 

That  means  modern  engineered  ceramics  offer  you 
broad  and  unique  design  possibilities  .  .  .  electrically, 
physically  and  structurally  .  .  .  for  special  industrial  and 
electronic  applications. 

Centralab  is  the  place  to  go  for  ceramic  design  help 
and  information.  They  have  more  than  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field  and  a  complete  staff  of  ceramic  engi¬ 
neers,  physicists  and  chemists  ready  to  help  you.  A  letter 
indicating  your  problem  will  place  qualified  personnel  at 
your  service  —  at  no  obligation.  Centralab  Division, 
Globe-Union  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


3  BASIC  TYPES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 

STEATITE  —  Approved  without  limitations  for  grade  L-5  ma¬ 
terial.  Grade  L-6  also  available.  Uniform  white,  high  dielec¬ 
tric  strength,  high  mechanical  strength,  low  dielectric  loss  at 
high  frequencies.  Impervious  to  moisture  and  common  acids, 
does  not  warp,  withstands  high  temperature,  characteristics 
remain  stable  with  age. 

CENTRADITE  —  For  use  where  low  thermal  expansion  and 
high  resistance  to  heat  shock  are  desired.  Composed  chiefly 
of  Cordierite,  a  magnesium  aluminum  silicate  crystalline  ma¬ 
terial.  White  color.  Low  in  porosity.  Approved  grade  L-3 
material.  Variations  available  to  meet  specific  design  and 
production  requirements. 

ZIRCONITE  —  Has  low  coefficient  of  expansion,  good  thermal 
shock  properties,  high  strength  characteristics.  Electrical  and 
other  properties  are  high  enough  for  L-4  requirements. 
Recommended  for  extruded  or  wet-pressed  shapes.  Variations 
available  to  meet  specific  design  and  production  requirements. 
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Division  of  GIOBE-UNION  INC.  •Miiwaokeo  M 

Write  today  for  a  copy  of  “Fine  Ceramics  by 
Centralab”  —  showing  modern  engineered 
ceramics  in  use  —  their  specifications  and 
'  other  engineering  data  —  ask  for  Bulletin  No.  720, 


partial  LIST  OF  USES  FOR  CENTRALAB  CERAMICS:  tube  socket  bases  (less  metal  parts),  variometer  rotor  and  stator  bars,  coil  forms,  switch  stators  and 
motors,  standoffs,  feed  through  insulators,  end  plates  for  condensers,  trimmer  capacitor  stators,  and  rotors,  metallized  shafts,  crystal  cases  (metallized  for 
^rmetic  sealing),  forms  for  wire-wound  fixed  resistors,  heating  cores,  forms  to  hold  induction  heating  coils,  cores  for  metal  castings,  terminal  blocks  and 
strips,  tube  parts,  grid  caps. 
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John  Martin 
Purdue  University 

Charles  Clinkenbeard 
Iowa  State  College 

Ward  H.  Gunsolley 
Iowa  State  College 

Raymond  J.  Ransil 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Larson  Russell  Kese 
Oklahoma  A  &  M  College 

William  T.  Von  Behren 
Purdue  University 

James  A.  King 
University  of  Arkansas 

Dale  M.  Bassett 
Oregon  State  College 


Adm.  Stone  Ordered  To  Sea  Duty 

Rear  Admiral  Earl  E.  Stone,  USN, 
elected  1st  vice  president  of  the  AFCA 
at  its  recent  Chicago  Convention,  and 
who  has  been  serving  since  August 
1949  as  director  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Security  Agency  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  has  been  ordered  to  sea  duty  in  a 
command  capacity  with  the  fleet  in  the 
Pacific.  He  is  slated  to  take  over  his 
sea  duty  assignment  on  the  west  coast 
around  the  middle  of  July. 

Prior  to  heading  the  Armed  Forces 
Security  Agency,  Admiral  Stone  was 
Chief  of  Naval  Communications  from 
January  1946  to  July  1949,  and  during 
this  postwar  period  he  directed  in  a 
constructive  way  the  reorientation  of 
Naval  communications  on  a  peacetime 
basis  from  its  expanded  World  War  II 
status. 

As  a  farewell  affair.  Admiral  Stone 
and  Mrs.  Stone  were  entertained  June 
14  at  a  dinner  by  Rear  Admiral  Stan¬ 
ford  C.  Hooper,  USN  (ret.),  who  is 
revarded  as  the  “Father  of  Navy  Ra¬ 
dio,”  and  Mrs.  Hooper. 


his  home  town,  Charlottsville,  Virginia, 
to  retail  and  service  television  receiv¬ 
ing  sets. 

A  Life  Member  of  the  AFCA,  Colonel 
Maddocks  had  been  recently  a  perma¬ 
nent  member  of  the  Signal  Corps 
Board,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  and  was 
formerly  signal  officer  of  the  Third 
Army. 


ROTG  Awards  I 

This  year,  as  a  result  of  the  increased  I  I 
interest  in  the  Association’s  annual  |  m 
awards,  three  medals,  instead  of  one  as  |  ■ 
in  the  past,  are  being  awarded  at  each  |  ^ 
college  or  university  requesting  them*  |  ■ 
The  awards  are  made  to  outstanding  '  ■ 
ROTC  students  taking  military  train*  |  ^ 
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AFCA  Executive  Secretary  George  P.  Dixon  presents  certificates  at  Association's  national 
annual  meeting  tor  1951,  at  Chicago.  Top:  Chapter  Of  The  Year  certificate  is  presented  by 
Col.  Dixon  (left)  to  winning  Sacramento  Chapter's  Secretary  C.  A.  House.  Second  from  top: 
Certificate  for  the  runner-up  in  the  Chapter  Of  The  Year  contest  is  awarded  to  Pittsburgh 
Chapter's  President  Fred  E.  Morgan.  Third  down:  University  of  Illinois  Student  Chapter 
Secretary  Milton  F.  Langer  receives  AFCA  charter  for  his  recently  organized  chapter.  Bottom: 
President  Norman  C.  Saunders  of  Purdue  University  Student  Chapter  is  presented  AFCAl 

charter  for  his  new  chapter. 


New  Directors  Named  at  Chicago 


-V  /  ^  ^  ^  i'  ’ 


Among  the  officers  and  directors 
chosen  at  the  AFCA’s  1951  Convention 
in  Chicago,  there  will  be  noted  several 
new  names  as  listed  in  the  left  hand 
box  on  page  40.  While  new  in  this  list, 
these  directors  are  of  course  familiar  in 
association  affairs,  having  been,  most 
of  them,  active  in  the  AFCA  since  its 
beginning.  These  are: 

Thomas  F.  Halloran,  Major  Gen. 
Kirke  B.  Lawton,  Vernon  Bagnall,  Ro¬ 
land  Davies,  G.  C.  Whitaker,  Maj.  Gen. 
Francis  M.  Lanahan,  William  V.  Keh- 
ler,  Harry  E4  Austin,  Percy  Black,  and 
Oliver  Read.  (See  story ^  page  16,  for 
details.) 

Maddocks  Retiring,  In  Business 

Retiring  from  the  Army  in  June, 
Colonel  Thomas  H.  Maddocks,  Signal 
Corps,  has  set  up  his  own  company  in 
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mounting/  and  temperature  problems 


Here  they  come,  right  off  the  top  of  the 
deck,  to  fill  in  what's  been  needed— new 
ways  of  mounting  subminiature  capacitors 
in  military  electronic  equipment! 

You’ll  find  side  stud,  end  stud,  threaded 
neck,  and  two  types  of  side  bracket  capaci¬ 
tors  in  Sprague’s  new  16  page  Engineering 
Bulletin  213-B. 

These  new  Sprague-pioneered  designs 
make  even  broader  the  world’s  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  solder-seal  terminal  metal- 


encased  subminiature  paper  capacitors. 

And  they’re  now  available  as  standard  in  a 
125°C.  temperature  rating  Vitamin  Q®  ca¬ 
pacitor  series.  Voltage  ratings  range  from 
100  to  1000  volts  in  both  inserted  tab  and 
extended  foil  constructions. 

And  remember,  Sprague  Capacitors  are 
the  standard  of  dependability  for  critical 
electronic  circuits.  Write  for  your  copy  of 
Bulletin  213-B  which  gives  the  complete 
Sprague  Subminiature  Story. 


PIONEERS  IN 


ELECTRIC  AND  ELECTRONIC  DEVELOPMENT 
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.  AFCA  CROUP  MEMBERS 


ASk>CIATION  AFFAIRS 


Communications — Electronics — Photography 

Listed  below  are  the  names  of  the  American  firms  who  are  group  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Communications  Association.  By  their  membership  they 
indicate  their  readiness  for  their  share  in  industry's  part  in  national  security. 
Each  firm  nominates  several  of  its  key  employees  or  officials  for  individual 
membership  in  AFCA,  thus  forming  a  group  of  the  highest  trained  men  in  the 
electronics  and  photographic  fields,  available  for  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
armed  services  on  research,  development,  manufacturing,  procurement,  and 
operation  in  our  special  fields. 


Acme  Telectronix 
American  Cable  &  Radio  Corp. 
American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers 

American  Phenolic  Corporation 
American  Radio  Institute,  Inc. 
American  Radio  Relay  League 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Company 
Argus  Cameras,  Inc. 

Arnold  Engineering  Company 
Astatic  Corporation 
Automatic  Electric  Company 
Automatic  Electric  Sales  Corp. 

Baltimore  News  Post 

Barry  Corporation,  The 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pa. 

Bendix  Radio 

Bliley  Electric  Company 

Breeze  Corporation,  Inc. 

Burnell  &  Company 

California  Water  &  Telephone  Co. 
Capitol  Radio  Engineering  Inst.,  Inc. 
Carolina  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Central  Radio  and  Television  Schools 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel.  Co. 
Cincinnati  &  Suburban  Bell  Tel.  Co. 
Collins  Radio  Company 
Columbus  Process  Co.,  Inc. 
Copperweld  Steel  Company 
CorneU-Dubilier  Electric  Corp. 

^ming  Glass  Works 
Coyne  Electric  School,  Inc. 

Da>Lite  Screen  Co.,  Inc. 

Diamond  State  Telephone  Co. 

DuMont,  Allen  B,  laboratories,  Inc. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Eby,  Inc.,  Hugh  H. 

Electronic  Associates,  Inc. 

Espey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Federal  Mfg.  and  Engineering  Corp. 
Federal  Telephone  &  Radio  Corp. 

General  Aniline  &  Film  Corp. 

General  Cable  Corporation 
General  Electric  Company 
General  Insulated  Wire  Works,  Inc. 
General  Instrument  Corp. 

General  Telephone  Corp. 

Gilfillan  Bros.,  Inc. 

Graflex,  Inc. 

Gray  Manufacturing  Co. 

Hallicrafters  Company 
Haloid  Company 
Hazeltine  Electronics  Corp. 

Heinemann  Electric  Company 
Hercules  Motors  Corp. 

Hoffman  Radio  Corp. 

Ilex  Optical  Co. 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Indiana  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Institute  of  Radio  Engineers 
International  Resistance  Co. 
International  Tel.  &  Tel.  Corp. 

Jacobsen  Manufacturing  Co. 


Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co. 
Kleinschmidt  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Lavoie  Laboratories 
Leich  Sales  Corporation 
Lenkurt  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Lewyt  Corporation 

Loral  Electronics  Corporation 

Machlett  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Magnavox  Company 
Mallory  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.R. 

Martin,  Glenn  L.,  Company 
Merit  Transformer  Corp. 

Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company 
Motorola,  Inc. 

Mountain  States  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

National  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company 
New  York  Telephone  Company 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Oak  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

O'Keefe  &  Merritt  Company 
Operadio  Manufacturing  Company 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Philco  Corporation 
Photographic  Society  of  America 
Precision  Apparatus  Co.,  Inc. 

Radiart  Corporation 

Radio  Condenser  Company 

Radio  Corporation  of  America 

RCA  Victor  Division 

Ray-O-Vac  Company 

Raytheon  Manufacturing  Company 

Reeves  Instrument  Corp. 

Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Saxonhurg  Potteries 
Sherron  Electronics  Co. 

Simmon  Brothers,  Inc. 

Smuckler  &  Company,  Inc.,  A.  F. 
Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engineers 
Sonotone  Corporation 
Southern  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Southern  New  England  Tel.  Co. 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 
Stackpole  Carbon  Company 
Stupakoff  Ceramic  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 

Telephone  Services,  Inc. 

Telephonies  Corporation 
Teletype  Corporation 
Times  Facsimile  Corporation 
Transmitter  Equipment  Mfg.  Co. 
Tung-Sol  Lamp  Works,  Inc. 

United  Radio  Television  Institute 
United  States  Rubber  Company 
United  Telephone  Co. 

Webster-Chicago  Corporation 
West  Coast  Telephone  Co. 

Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Corp. 
Willard  Storage  Battery  Company 
Wisconsin  Telephone  Company 
WoUensak  Optical  Company 


ing  with  communications  and  electron¬ 
ics  as  the  major  course. 

A  gold  medal  is  awarded  to  the  out- 
standing  senior  student  in  each  college 
a  silver  medal  for  the  outstanding  jun' 
ior,  and  a  bronze  medal  for  the  out¬ 
standing  sophomore,  regardless  of 
whether  the  student  is  Signal  Corps, 
Navy  or  Air  Force.  If  more  than  one 
service  has  a  communications  unit  at 
the  college,  a  board  appointed  by  the 
college  authorities  determines  the  win¬ 
ners  since  only  one  set  of  medals  is 
being  awarded  at  each  college. 

The  following  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  are  participating  in  the  AFCA 
award  program  for  the  scholastic  year 
1950-51.  The  names  and  photographs 
of  the  winning  cadets  will  be  published 
in  the  July-August  issue  of  Signal. 


A&M  College  of  Texas 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
Clarkson  College  of  Technology 
Clemson  Agricultural  College 
Cornell  University, 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Iowa  State  College 
Kansas  State  College  ^ 

Lehigh  University 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Michigan  State  College 

Montana  State  College 

New  York  University 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  A&E 

Norwich  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Oklahoma  A&M  College 

Oregon  State  College 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Purdue  University 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Rutgers  University 

Southern  Methodist  University 

Syracuse  University 

Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute 

Texas  Technological  College 

Union  College 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California 

University  of  Detroit 

University  of  Florida 

University  of  Idaho 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Kentucky 

University  of  Louisville 

University  of  Maine 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  New  Mexico 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Tennessee 

University  of  Washington 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Washington  State  College 

West  Virginia  University 
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lublished 


heard  a 


Th  e  Jensen  G-6 10  Loudspeaker 
System  brings  you  clear,  clean,  life¬ 
like  reproduction  with  thrilling 
transport-to-the-original  such  as  you 
have  never  heard  before. 
Of  course  G-6l0*s  are  in  short  supply,  for 
the  government  has  restricted  cobalt 
for  Alnico  V  magnets — and  the  G-6 10  has 
more  magnetic  energy  than  any  speaker 
iver  built.  But  when  restrictions  are  relaxed 
and  G-6l0*s  are  again  plentiful,  then  be 
sure  you  get  a  G-6 10  .  .  .  NO  ONE  has  ever 
heard  one  who  didn’t  want  one! 


We  believe  this  statement  is  literally  true 


Illustrated  with  Blonde  model  M>253 
cabinet  showing  accessory  legs. 


en^en 


DIVISION  OF  THE  MUTER  COMPANY 


6601  SOUTH  LARAMIE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  38,  ILLINOIS 


•Rowne  advertising 
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CHAPTER 


Augusta^Camp  Cordon 

Methods  of  increasing  membership 
were  discussed  at  the  chapter’s  Febru¬ 
ary  27th  meeting  with  the  conclusion 
that  additional  interest  could  be  stimu¬ 
lated  by  increased  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity,  interesting  programs  and  mem¬ 
bership  drives.  It  was  also  decided 
that  the  communications  personnel  at 
the  “H”  plant  project  in  the  area  be 
extended  an  invitation  to  join  the 
chapter. 

Francis  A.  Saxon  of  the  Georgia 
Power  Company  detailed  the  communi¬ 
cations  aspects  of  the  Augusta  civil 
defense  organization  and  asked  that 
the  chapter  contact  headquarters  Camp 
Gordon  concerning  the  appointment  of 
a  liaison  officer  from  Camp  Gordon  to 
work  with  the  communications  section 
of  the  local  civil  defense  unit.  Chapter 
President  Norman  Kinley  was  author¬ 
ized  to  contact  headquarters  Camp 
Gordon  on  this. 

A  demonstration  called  “Miracle  of 
Microwaves”  was  presented  at  the 
March  21st  meeting  by  Frank  Woods 
of  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  The  apparatus 
used  in  the  demonstration  included 
miniature  towers  similar  to  those  now 
in  use  in  the  Bell  System  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Woods 
explained  the  characteristics  of  this 
phenomenon  in  layman’s  language 
which  was  readily  understood  by  all 
members  of  the  audience. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting, 
President  Kinley  made  a  final  appeal 
to  members  present  to  make  an  all-out 
effort  to  recruit  new  members  before 
the  Chapter  of  the  Year  Contest  closed. 
(Note:  Although  the  chapter  did  not 
duplicate  its  record  of  last  year  when 
it  won  the  1950  chapter  contest,  it  did 
win  honorable  mention  this  year  for  a 
tie  for  sixth  place  with  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.) 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  chapter’s 
board  of  directors  and  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  the  following  were  appointed  to 
fill  vacancies  caused  by  the  transfer  of 
chapter  officers:  James  G.  Prestwood, 
Jr.,  manager  of  Prestwood  Electronics 
Company,  was  appointed  second  vice- 
president  to  succeed  Lt.  Col.  Randolph 
Fite;  Capt.  Leonard  Carlson,  hqs. 
SCTC  Camp  Gordon,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Lt.  Col.  Walter  Hewitt  as  sec¬ 
retary. 

Baltimore 

One  of  the  outstanding  meetings  of 
the  chapter  took  place  on  March  14th 
at  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Yard,  Curtis 
Bay,  Maryland. 


NEWS 


Sacramento— The  Winner! 

(See  details^  page  40) 


Chapter  of  the  Year,  1951 

SACRAMENTO 

President — Paul  W.  Carrington 
Past.  Pres. — Milton  G.  Mauer 
Secretary — C.  A.  House 


Following  Colonel  Miller’s  talk,  a 
very  interesting  and  enjoyable  question 
period  was  held.  The  thoughtful  and 
searching  questions  asked  were  evi. 
dence  of  the  sincere  interest  in  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  colonel’s  talk. 

A  social  hour  and  dinner  preceded 
the  meeting  at  the  Boston  Naval  Ship, 
yard. 

Chicago 

The  chapter’s  March  meeting  was 
held  jointly  with  the  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers  and  featured  speakers  on  air¬ 
borne  military  test  installations,  tube 
substitutions  and  techniques  in  TV  re- 


Following  luncheon  in  the 
yard  cafeteria,  the  group  was 
conducted  on  a  tour  of  the 
Coast  Guard  installation  which 
included  an  inspection  of  com¬ 
munications  and  electronic 
gear  installed  aboard  an  ocean 
weather  ship  and  a  remote- 
controlled  lightship,  as  well  as 
the  gear  in  the  electronics 
maintenance  shops  in  the  yard. 

The  ship-building  and  repair 
facilities  were  also  included  in 
the  tour.  A  guide  accompanied 
each  of  the  separate  groups 
en  route  and  explained  the 
various  installations  and  an¬ 
swered  the  many  questions  of 
the  interested  guests. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tour,  the 
chapter  members  and  guests  assembled 
in  the  auditorium  to  see  a  movie  in 
which  the  duties  of  the  Coast  Guard 
ocean  weather  ship  were  demonstrated 
including  the  rescue  operations  of  a 
trans-Atlantic  passenger  plane.  The 
film  gave  a  dramatic  portrayal  of  how 
the  plane  in  distress  was  guided  via 
radio  signals  to  the  weather  ship  where 
the  ship’s  crew  went  overboard  in  life¬ 
boats  to  rescue  the  persons  from  the 
disabled  plane. 


Boston 


An  authoritative  discussion  on  mod¬ 
ern  military  communications  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  was  presented  by  Colonel 
Harrod  G.  Miller,  Commandant,  The 
Signal  School,  Fort  Monmouth,  at  Bos¬ 
ton’s  April  26th  meeting. 

Chapter  President  Tom  Halloran 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  report  on 
the  annual  convention  in  Chicago  and 
pointed  out  preliminary  plans  for  the 
1952  convention  in  Philadelphia.  He 
also  suggested  that  the  Boston  Chapter 
be  hosts  for  the  AFCA  annual  meeting 
in  1954. 

Continuing  the  drive  for  increased 
membership.  Admiral  Halloran  re¬ 
viewed  the  mission  of  the  association 
and  Edward  A.  Johnson,  chairman  of 
the  membership  committee,  reported  on 
the  progress  of  the  membership  cam¬ 
paign.  The  meeting  was  then  turned 
over  to  Raymond  Meader,  chairman  of 
the  program  committee,  who  introduced 
Colonel  Miller  as  the  speaker  of  the 


John  C.  Whittle,  vice  president  of  Rochester 
Chapter  and  manager  o  {government  sales 
for  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  and  Captain  John 
H.  McElroy,  USN,  director  of  photographic 
division  in  Navy's  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  at 
May  meeting  of  Rochester  Chapter.  Capt. 
McElroy  delivered  address  to  AFCA  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  meeting.  Details,  page  54. 


ceivers,  and  civil  defense  communica¬ 
tions. 


evening. 


First  on  the  prgram  was  Dr.  John  C. 
Bellamy,  associate  director  of  Cook 
Research  Laboratories,  who  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  on  the  subject  of  air¬ 
borne  military  test  installations.  Dr. 
Bellamy  described  the  gathering  of 
data  by  magnetic  tape  recording  in 
such  frontier  projects  of  instrumenta¬ 
tion  as  parachute  travel,  guided  missile 
work,  and  the  “ditching”  of  pilotless 
B-17  airplanes.  Specific  information 
sought  in  the  tests  described  included 
characteristics  of  travel,  control  func¬ 
tions,  aircraft  reaction  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  properties  of  the  atmosphere 
itself. 

The  speaker  stated  that  gear  driven 
magnetic  tape  recording  proved  suit¬ 
able  to  the  heavy  shock  conditions  met. 
Some  type  of  frequency  modulation  had 
to  be  used  for  accurate  tape  recording 
of  up  to  50  series  of  data  on  a  single 
tape.  A  constant  reference  frequency 
on  the  tape  provided  means  of  com¬ 
pensating  the  data,  gathered  in  5-mm- 
ute  runs  of  perhaps  700  readings  per 
minute.  Playback  of  the  tapes  on 
special  equipment  makes  the  data  avail¬ 
able  for  rapid  IBM  tabulation.  Slides 
were  shown  of  tape  recording  devices 
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CHAPTERS 


National  Director  of  Chapters:  W.  W.  Watts,  RCA  Victor  Div.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

AREA  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  CHAPTERS 

Area  A:  Georfse  W.  Bailey,  IRE,  1  E.  79th  St.,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y.  New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey 

Area  B:  J.  H.  Lallrum,  Packard  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Virginia 

Area  C:  Ralph  S.  Grist,  So.  Bell  T&T  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Southeastern  States  along  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts^— from  North  Carolina  to  Louisiana 
including  Tennessee 

Area  D:  E.  H.  Mittanck,  711  Telephone  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Tex..  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkanisas  . 

Area  E:  T.  S.  Gary,  1033  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Colorado 

Area  F:  H.  L.  Hoffman,  3761  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana  and  Washington 


CHAPTERS:  PRESIDENTS  AND  SECRETARIES 


ATLANTA:  President— Ralph  S.  Grist,  South* 
ern  Bell  Tel  &  Tel  Co.,  Hurt  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Secretary— Collins  L.  Cochran,  SigSec, 
Hqs  3rd  Army,  Ft.  McPherson,  Ga. 

AVCVSTAjCAMP  GORDON:  President — ^Norman 
J.  Kinley,  164  E.  Hancock  Dr.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Secretary  —  Leonard  Carlson,  SCTC,  Camp 
Gordon,  Ga. 

BALTIMORE:  President  Wilbur  L.  Webb, 
5710  Kenmore  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Secretary 
—George  C.  Ruehl,  |r.,  2024  Maryland  Ave., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BOSTON :  President— T.  F.  Halloran,  General 
Communication  Co.,  530  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.  Secretary  —  Mark  T.  Muller, 
Asst.  PMS&T,  M.I.T.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CHICAGO:  President  Oliver  Read,  Radio 
News,  185  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Secretary  'Raymond  K.  Fried,  111  W.  Mon¬ 
roe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CLEVELAND :  President  —  Lee  J.  Shaffer,  820 
Superior  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Rm.  205,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Secretary  T,  F.  Peterson,  American 
Steel  St  Wire  Co.,  1434  Union  Commerce 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DALLAS:  Acting  President^—  E.  H.  Mittanck, 
711  Telephone  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

DAYTON‘W RIGHT :  Acting  President— Steve  J. 
Gadler,  1524  Gummer,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

DECATUR:  President^— Robert  J.  Bangert,  1110 
Albert  St.,  Decatur,  Ill.  Secretary—^.  D. 
Allinson,  340  S.  23rd  St.,  Decatur,  III. 

EUROPEAN :  President  •—  I.  P.  Doctor,  SigO, 
Frankfurt  Mil.  Post,  APO  757,  New  York. 
Secretary  C.  E.  Laurendine,  Comm.  Gp.,  Bi¬ 
partite  Control  Office,  APO  757,  New  York. 

FAR  EAST :  President^— George  I.  Back,  Sig 
Sec,  GHQ,  FEC,  APO  500,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  Secretary  Luster  R.  Kleinknight,  Sig 
Sec,  GHQ,  FEC,  APO  500,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

FORT  MONMOUTH:  President  — ~  Eugene  A. 
Kenny,  11  Allen  Ave.,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 
Secretary— Mervin  C.  Bowers,  35  Russel  Ave., 
Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

GULF  COAST:  President — John  A.  McDavid, 
3380th  TT  Gp.,  Keesler  AFB,  Miss.  Secretary 
—Lloyd  E.  Sunderland,  OMR  #680,  Keesler 
AFB,  Miss. 


GREATER  DETROIT:  President — R.  Foulkrod, 
Michigan  Bell  Tel.  Co.,  333  State  St.,  Detroit, 
Mieh.  Secretary^— D.  J.  Basolo,  Michigan  Bell 
Tel.  Co.,  1365  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mieh. 

KENTUCKY :  Acting  Pres.^— Harry  Bradshaw, 

110  Delmont  Drive,  Lexington,  Ky.  Secretary 
—Clyde  T.  Burke,  Lexington  Signal  Depot, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

LOUISIANA:  President— Peter  M.  Miller,  Jr., 
1936  Robert  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.  Secretary 
A.  Bruce  Hay,  Southern  Bell  Tel  &  Tel  Co., 
520  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

NEW  YORK:  President  —  Ellery  W.  Stone, 
American  Cable  &  Radio  Corp.,  67  Broad  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Secretary  —David  Talley, 
International  Tel  &  Tel  Corp.,  67  Broad  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

PHILADELPHIA:  President — Harry  A.  Ehle, 
Int’l  Resistance  Co.,  401  No.  Broad  St., 
Phila.  Secretary— J.  R.  Curley,  RCA  Victor 
Div.,  Bldg.  15-7,  Camden,  N.  J. 

PITTSBURGH:  President  —  Fred  E.  Moran, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  710  Smithfield 
St.,  Pgh,  Pa.  Secretary— Andrew  N.  Galone, 
Peebles  Rd.,  RD  1,  Allison  Park,  Pa. 

RICHMOND:  Acting  President^— E.  T.  Maben, 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel.  Co.,  703  E.  Grace 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

RIO:  Acting  President— Herbert  H.  Schenck, 
Caixa  Postal  709,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

ROCHESTER:  President— Joseph  C.  Wilson,  The 
Haloid  Co.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y.  Secretary— R. 
G.  Bowie,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  343  State  St., 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

SACRAMENTO :  President— Paul  W.  Carrington, 
1100  Lochbrae  Rd.,  No.  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Secretary  C.  A.  House,  Sacramento  Signal 
Depot,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

ST,  LOUIS:  Acting  President— G.  E.  Popkess, 
Jr.,  35  Lindorf  Drive,  E.  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

SAN  FRANCISCO :  President— Harry  E.  Austin, 
RCA  Communications,  Inc.,  28  Geary  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  Secretary  William  G. 
Damerow,  1625  Pacheco  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


SEATTLE:  President— Marshall  B.  James,  1817 
28th  Ave.  W,  Seattle,  Wash.  Secretary— Mer¬ 
rill  R.  Stiles,  916  W.  122nd,  Seattle,  Wash. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  President  —  John  L.  H. 
Young,  34  Chalmers  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Secretary^— Carl  A.  Newman,  2807  Monroe  St., 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA:  President  —  Arthur 
C.  Hohmann,  City  Hall,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Secretary— Richard  F.  Walz,  5808  Marilyn 
Ave.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 

WASHINGTON:  President — Francis  H.  Engel, 
RCA  Victor  Div.,  1625  K  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secretary  -Edward  C.  Cover, 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel  Co.,  72.5  13th 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Asst.  Secretary 
— W.  P.  Dutton,  RCA  Victor  Div.,  1625  K 
St.,  N  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STUDENT  CHAPTERS 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
President^— William  S.  Furman,  225  Sedg¬ 
wick  Ave.,  New  York,  53,  N.  Y.  Secretary- 
Martin  Polan. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus,  O. 
President— Raymond  E.  Spence,  Jr.;  Secre¬ 
tary— Robert  Borden. 

OKLAHOMA  A  &  M  COLLEGE,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY:  Lafayette,  Ind.  Presi- 
dent^— Norman  C.  Saunders;  Secretary^— C. 
Harold  Butler. 

STATE  COLLEGE  OF  WASHINGTON,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

TEXAS  TECHNOLOGICAL  COLLEGE,  Lubbock, 
Texas.  President^— Arthur  Seybold;  Secretary 
Frank  N.  Foster. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA:  University,  Ala. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS:  Urbana,  Ill.  Presi¬ 
dent^— Donald  A.  Jackson;  Secretary^— Milton 
F.  Langer. 

UTAH  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE:  Pres- 
ident— Marvin  H.  Stoneberg,  290  N.  2nd  E., 
Logan,  Utah.  Secretary^— George  L.  Beutler, 
133  E.  Center,  Smithfield,  Utah. 


National  Headquarters  Chapters  Secretary:  Julia  B.  Godfrey 


CHAPTER  NEWS 

recovered  from  guided  missile  frag¬ 
ments  found  as  much  as  30  feet  below 
ground.  Spools  of  tape  that  had  been 
broken  in  half  and  badly  battered  on 
impact  were  almost  as  good  sources  of 
data  as  undamaged  reels,  because  the 
broken  tape  fragments  can  be  patched 
with  ordinary  non-magnetic  gummed 
tape,  and  played  back  with  little  dis¬ 
continuity. 

Dr.  Howard  Hafker,  sales  engineer 
of  the  RCA  Tube  Division,  developed 
the  topic  of  tube  substitutions  and  tech¬ 
niques  in  TV  receivers  by  functions  of 
the  tubes  in  groups  within  the  TV  re¬ 
ceiver,  from  RF,  video  and  sound  IF, 
detector,  output,  separator,  oscillator, 
and  damper  to  rectifier  and  power  sup¬ 
ply.  He  outlined  the  critical  considera¬ 


tions  for  each  tube  function  and  named 
the  tube  types  that  have  been  found 
to  be  interchangeable.  He  described 
the  circuit  changes  considered  per¬ 
missible  without  confusing  TV  service 
men  faced  with  tube  replacement  prob¬ 
lems  and  without  shortening  tube  life 
or  impairing  picture  and  sound  clarity. 

William  J.  McDonell,  regional  man¬ 
ager,  central  states  region.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  enumer¬ 
ated  the  bands  set  aside  by  the  FCC 
for  civilian  defense  purposes  in  the 
amateur  range.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  separate  disaster  communications 
service  set  up  two  years  ago  can  help 
in  civilian  defense.  To  straighten  out 
allocations  for  30  to  40  radio  channels 
required  for  a  bombed  metropolitan 
area,  the  FCC  will  soon  have  hearings 
to  draw  on  the  experience  of  cities 


which  have  been  going  ahead  on  civil 
defense  plans.  Mr.  McDonell  con¬ 
cluded  his  talk  with  an  illustration  of 
the  present  system  for  communications 
control  in  the  Chicago  civil  defense 
plan,  indicating  the  volume  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  job  that  would  have  to 
be  done  in  the  event  of  atom  bomb 
attack. 

Over  200  members  of  the  AFCA  and 
IRE  attended  the  meeting,  and  the 
social  hour  and  dinner  which  preceded 
it,  at  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers 
headquarters  in  downtown  Chicago. 
AFCA  Chapter  Vice-President  JameSj 
H.  Kellogg  presided  in  the  absence  or 
President  Oliver  Read,  and  invited  thcj 
IRE  members  to  attend  the  AFCA  na-^ 
tional  convention  being  held  at  thej 
Drake  Hotel  in  April.  IRE  Chairman^ 
Kipling  Adams  acknowledged  the  lO* 
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Nothing  can  touch  them! 


these  tiny  Class  Relays  from 


are  HERMETICALLY  SEALED 


To  give  your  product  high  performance 
standards,  use  relays  that  meet  aviation  s  highest  stand¬ 
ards.  These  Automatic  Electric  Class  Relays  meet 
them  all! 

small/  light-weight^mount  in  any  position  in  a 
restricted  space... save  valuable  room,  hold  down  weight. 


resist  shock  and  vibration —contact  operation  is 
dependable  at  vibration  up  to  10.5  G’s. 

protected  from  harmful  conditions— operate  in 
'’ideal'*  atmosphere  of  dry  nitrogen,  sealed  against  dust, 
corrosion,  atmospheric  pressure  changes  and  tampering. 

versatile  in  application — as  shown  at  left.  Class 
”S”  Relays  are  available  with  solder-or  socket-type  ter¬ 
minals  . . .  and  with  the  contact  arrangements  you  specify. 

Other  telephone- type  relays  can  also  be  supplied,  with 
or  without  hermetically  sealed  enclosures.  Write  for 
circulars.  Address:  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  SALES 
CORPORATION,  1033  West  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago  7, 
Ill.  In  Canada:  Automatic  Electric  (Canada)  Ltd., 
Toronto.  Offices  in  principal  cities. 
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vitation  on  behalf  of  their  Chicago 
membership. 

Cleveland 

Another  joint  AFCA-IRE  meeting 
took  place  on  March  29th  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  with  ninety  members  in  atten¬ 
dance. 

Held  at  Radio  Station  WHK,  the 
meeting  featured  a  technical  presenta¬ 
tion  by  J.  Dobosy,  consulting  engineer, 
who  discussed  a  new  direct  coupled, 
high  efficiency,  high  fidelity  amplifier. 
The  subject  was  of  special  interest  to 
those  members  who  deal  with  audio 
frequencies  and  the  application  of 
audio  frequency  equipment  to  produc¬ 
tion,  recording  and  associated  prob¬ 
lems. 

A  demonstration  and  a  question  and 
answer  period'  concluded  the  evening’s 
program. 

[>ecatur 

Captain  Bernard  Greenbaum  of  the 
Decatur  Signal  Depot  spoke  on  “Signal 
Corps  Intelligence  Services”  at  the  De¬ 
catur  Chapter’s  March  21st  meeting. 
His  talk  centered  around  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  functions  of  Signal  Corps  in¬ 
telligence  and  security  as  used  in  a 
theater  of  operations  in  World  War  II 
and  was  of  much  interest  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  present. 

Chapter  President  Robert  J.  Bangert 
and  Edward  C.  Whitcomb  were  elected 
national  council  members  to  represent 
the  chapter  at  the  annual  convention 
in  Chicago. 

Special  guests  of  the  chapter  were 
Colonel  Glenn  H.  Palmer,  Signal  Offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Fifth  Army,  and  Lt.  Colonel 
Guy  M.  Blencoe. 

Detroit 

A  discussion  on  the  “After-effects  of 
Atomic  Bombing,”  illustrated  with 
slides,  was  presented  at  the  Greater 
Detroit  Chapter  meeting  on  March 
22nd  by  M.  T.  Buhl  of  the  operations 
and  engineering  department  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  and  was  based  on  his  studies 
under  the  joint  supervision  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board. 

An  effective  introduction  to  Mr. 
Buhl’s  talk  was  the  showing  of  the  film 
“You  Can  Beat  the  A-Bomb,”  which 
covered  the  expected  effects  from  an 
atomic  bombing  and  the  steps  to  be 
taken  to  mitigate  them. 

Another  interesting  film  shown  on 
the  program  covered  the  laying  of  the 
two  new  Tampa  to  Havana  submarine 
cables  including  a  new  type  of  repeater 
which  is  built  as  a  part  of  the  cable 
itself. 

George  H.  Goldstone  and  R.  J.  Mc- 
Elroy  were  elected  national  council 
members  from  the  chapter  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  Some  fifty  members  and 
guests  were  present. 

Raymond  Foulkrod,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company, 


was  elected  president  of  the  chapter  at 
the  annual  business  meeting  on  April 
27tb.  Other  officers  chosen  were:  George 
H.  Goldstone,  re-elected  1st  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  J.  B.  Kershaw,  2nd  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  L.  J.  Ritter,  3rd  vice-president; 
secretary — D.  J.  Basloo,  J.  W.  Ottinger, 
assistant  secretary;  treasurer  —  W.  C. 
Edwards;  assistant  treasurer  —  D.  R. 
Olson. 

A  report  on  the  annual  convention 
in  Chicago  was  given  by  Mr.  Goldstone, 
who  stated  that  considerable  discusion 
had  been  given  at  the  forums  to  the 
practice  of  the  government  giving  con¬ 
tracts  for  prototypes  to  one  particular 
manufacturer  and  then  allotting  the 
contract  to  produce  the  item  to  an¬ 
other  manufacturer. 


Col.  John  A.  McDavid,  first  president  of 
new  Gulf  Coast  Chapter,  receives  AFCA 
charter  from  AFCA  Executive  Secretary 
George  P.  Dixon. 


At  first  regular  meeting  of  Gulf  Coast  Chapter,  L  to  R;  Lt.  Col.  Edwin  L.  Wood,  W.  F. 
Oliver  (seated),  James  C.  Dabney,  Col.  John  A.  McDavid,  AFCA  Exec.  Sec.  George  P. 
Dixon,  Ma|.  Lloyd  E.  Sunderland,  Charles  F.  Wilder,  and  Curtis  W.  Hollister. 


A  discussion  on  Reserve  Training 
was  conducted  and  the  general  feeling 
was  that  the  AFCA  should  do  more  to 
promote  a  more  effective  reserve  train¬ 
ing  program  for  signal  units.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  training  program 
appeared  to  be  handicapped  through 
lack  of  equipment  and  changes  in  poli¬ 
cies  for  conducting  training  by  the 
services. 

The  subject  of  increasing  attendance 
at  meetings  was  brought  up  and  it  was 
suggested  that  meetings  be  held  more 
frequently,  that  programs  should 
include  technical  demonstrations  of 
equipment,  and  that  some  meetings  be 
held  at  the  various  universities  in  the 
area  with  the  engineering  students  in¬ 
vited  to  attend. 

Fort  Monmouth 

Attendance  was  clocked  at  500  on 
March  29th  when  the  chapter  featured 
a  lecture  and  demonstration  on  color 
television  by  Arthur  V.  Loughren,  vice 
president  of  Hazeltine  Electronics  Cor¬ 
poration. 

An  added  attraction  on  the  program 
was  a  thirty -minute  magician  show. 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  members  and 
guests  met  for  a  social  hour  and  buffet 
dinner  at  Gibbs  Hall. 

The  role  of  the  Signal  Corps  in  the 
development  of  instruments  used  in 
atomic  warfare  was  described  by  Dr. 
R.  A.  Weiss,  chief  of  the  nucleonics 
branch  of  the  Signal  Corps  Engineer¬ 
ing  Laboratories,  in  an  address  before 


300  members  of  the  chapter.  May  25, 
at  Gibbs  Hall. 


Col.  W.  A.  Beasley,  deputy  com¬ 
mander  of  SCEL,  also  addressed  the 
group,  reporting  on  the  AFCA  national 
convention  in  Chicago,  which  he  at¬ 
tended  as  national  committeeman  of 
the  Fort  Monmouth  Chapter. 

Dr.  Weiss’s  talk,  highlighted  with 
sight  and  sound  demonstrations  of 
equipment,  also  dealt  with  the  nature 
of  nuclear  radiation  emitted  by  an 
atomic  bomb  explosion,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  measuring  radiation  in  con¬ 
taminated  areas.  Several  instruments 
used  in  such  measurements  were  dis¬ 
played. 

The  chapter  president.  Col.  E.  A. 
Kenny,  presided  at  the  May  25  meeting 
which  followed  a  buffet  dinner.  It  was 
the  final  meeting  of  the  current  season, 
except  for  a  clambake  which  will  be 
held  later. 


Cull  Coast 

The  Gulf  Coast  Chapter  officially  re¬ 
ceived  its  AFCA  charter  on  April  5th 
when  Brig.  General  Ivan  L.  Farman, 
Deputy  Director  of  Communications, 
USAF,  and  Colonel  George  P.  Dixon, 
AFCA  Executive  Secretary,  came  down 
from  Washington  to  be  special  guests 
at  the  chapter’s  first  regular  meeting 
at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Miss. 

In  presenting  the  charter  to  Colonel 
John  A.  McDavid,  first  president  of  the 
chapter.  Colonel  Dixon  reviewed  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  association 
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First  in  development— iT'Aen  Dr.  Du  Mont  started  his  research 
in  1931,  the  cathode  ray  tube  was  a  laboratory  curiosity.  It  was  his 
development  of  this  tube  that  made  electronic  television  com¬ 
mercially  practical. 


resident  of 
Ives  AFCA 
Secretary 


First  in  telecastin9~~^r^  Mont  operates  the  first  television  net¬ 
work.  Its  key  station,  W'ABD,  New  York,  was  the  first  fully 
equipped,  high-powered  station  on  the  air,  and  was  first  with  day¬ 
time  programming. 


A  great  and  exciting  thing  happened  in  1931.  A  man 
who  believed  that  electronics  should  be  seen,  not  just 
heard,  began  to  put  the  “vision”  into  television.  Dr. 
Allen  B.  DuMont  took  a  laboratory  curiosity  called 
a  cathode  ray  tube,  and  he  took  it  seriously.  From  it, 
he  developed  the  television  picture  tube. 

Later,  the  DuMont  Laboratories  developed  many 
'  different  types  of  cathode  ray  tubes  for  wonderful 
new  uses:  Radar,  Loran  for  guiding  ships  and  planes 
in  all  weather,  devices  that  could  “paint  pictures”  of 
light  and  sound  waves,  look  inside  a  metal  bar,  ana¬ 
lyze  a  human  heartbeat,  or  perform  countless  other 
miracles  to  aid  industry,  science,  medicine  .  .  .  and 
national  defense. 

But  the  Electronic  Age  is  scarcely  born.  Still  greater 
developments  will  come  in  the  next  twenty  years  to 
help  make  America  brighter,  happier,  more  secure. 
A  great  many  of  them  will  again  come  from  the 
DuMont  Laboratories  and  factories  .  .  .  for  in  elec¬ 
tronics,  DuMont  has  the  habit  of  being  first  with 
the  finest. 


ood,  W.  F. 
George  P. 
isfer. 


First  with  home  receivers — DuMont  built  the  first  commercial 
home  receivers  in  1939.  After  the  war,  in  1946,  DuMont  was  first 
on  the  market  with  a  line  of  fine  receivers;  first  with  the  20-inch  and 
30-inch  tubes— the  world's  largest. 
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First  in  precision  electronics— is  the  world's  fore¬ 
most  maker  of  scientific  precision  instruments  utilizing  the  elec¬ 
tronic  cathode  ray  tube. 
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First  in  station  equipment— Du  Mont  is  a  leading  maker  of 
high-fidelity,  precision  broadcasting  equipment,  and  has  planned, 
designed,  and  built  many  of  the  country's  leading  television  stations. 


First  with  the  finest  in  Electronics 


ALLEN  B.  DU  MONT  LABORATORIES.  INC.  HOME  OFFICE,  750  BLOOMFIELD  AVENUE.  CLIFTON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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and  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the 
excellent  support  given  by  the  Air 
Force.  General  Farman  brought  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  Maj.  General  Francis  L. 
Ankenbrandt,  Director  of  Communica¬ 
tions  of  the  Air  Force  and  a  national 
director  of  the  AFCA,  who  had  been 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  AFCA  members  and  guests  were 
welcomed  to  the  base  by  Brig.  General 
James  F.  Powell,  commanding  general 
of  Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  and  were 
led  on  a  tour  of  the  electronics  school. 

Officers  elected  to  head  the  chapter 
during  its  first  year  were:  president — 
Col.  John  A.  McDavid,  commanding 
officer,  3S80th  Tech.  Tng.  Group;  1st 
vice-president  —  Lt.  Col.  Edwin  L. 
Wood,  director  of  the  air  traffic  control 
department,  2nd  vice-president — James 
C.  Dabney,  Southern  Bell  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.;  3rd  vice-president — 
Charles  F.  Wilder,  Southern  Bell  Tele¬ 


guest  speaker  at  New  York’s  Navy 
Night  meeting  on  February  28th. 

Now  president  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Laboratories  and  a 
director  of  the  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation,  Admiral 
Halsey  emphasized  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  radio,  radar  and  electronics  to 
the  Navy  at  the  present  time.  He  also 
spoke  of  his  early  days  in  the  Navy 
and  his  efforts  to  master  the  Morse 
code  and  the  flag  signals  used  for  com¬ 
munications  prior  to  World  War  I,  and 
related  a  number  of  amusing  incidents 
concerning  Naval  communications  prior 
to  and  during  World  War  II. 

Distinguished  guests  present  in¬ 
cluded:  Capt.  Goulett  of  the  Office  of 
the  Director  of  Naval  Communications; 
Dr.  Paul  Rosenberg,  presidejit  of  the 
Institute  of  Navigation;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Withington,  president  of  the  New  York 
Section  of  the  Institute  of  Navigation; 
Maj.  Gen.  Roger  B.  Colton,  USA- 
(Ret.),  president  of  Federal  Telecom- 


More  than  175  members  and  guests 
turned  out  for  the  chapter  meeting  at 
Governors  Island  on  April  24th.  Co] 
Frank  E.  Kidwell,  signal  officer.  First 
Army,  arranged  a  most  interesting  pro. 
gram  which  included  a  display  of  the 
latest  Signal  Corps  field  communication 
equipment  as  well  as  an  excellent  cock¬ 
tail  party  and  dinner.  Lt.  General 
Willis  D.  Crittenberger,  CG,  First  Ar¬ 
my,  was  a  guest  of  the  chapter. 

The  special  display  of  field  commu¬ 
nication  equipment  was  made  available 
by  the  Signal  Corps  Engineering  Labo¬ 
ratories  of  Fort  Monmouth  and  com¬ 
prised  the  new  type  “handy-talkie,”  the 
AN/GRC-3  “building  block”  radio  set, 
new  lightweight  field  telephone  wire, 
portable  field  telephone  switchboard 
model  SB-22,  radiation  detectors,  and 
numerous  other  items  for  improving 
Army  communications. 

Guest  speaker  at  the  dinner-meeting 
was  Dr.  A.  C.  Walker  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories  who  described  the 


New  York  Chapter  dinner  following  inspection  of  Signal  Corps  display  Governors  Island.  Left  to  right:  T.  L.  Bartlett,  RCA  Frequency  Bureau; 
A.  W.  Marriner,  aviation  director  IT&&T;  G.  W.  Bailey,  exec,  secty.,  IRE  and  pres.  ARRL;  J.  B.  Dow,  exec,  v.p.,  Hazeltine  Labs;  G.  Van 
Deusen,  pres.,  RCA  Institutes;  Dr.  A.  C.  Walker,  Bell  Tel  Labs;  Col.  F.  E.  Kidwell,  signal  officer,  1st  Army;  E.  W.  Stone,  pres..  All  America 
Cable  &  Radio  and  pres.,  AFCA  N.  Y.  Chapter;  Dr.  Allen  B.  DuMont,  pres.,  DuMont  Labe;  and  H.  C.  Ingles,  pres.,  RCA  CnmmunirAtions. 


munication  Laboratories;  and  Maj. 
Gen.  Harry  C.  Ingles,  USA  (Ret.), 
president  of  RCA  Communications. 

The  Air  Force  was  host  to  the  New 
York  Chapter  for  its  March  28th  meet¬ 
ing  at  Mitchel  AFB,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Guest  speakers  were  Major  General 
Willis  H.  Hale,  commanding  general, 
Continental  Air  Command,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  Air  Force  Reserve  activities,  the 
present  recall  program,  and  atomic 
bombing;  and  Brig.  General  Wallace 
G.  Smith,  commanding  general  of  the 
Airways  and  Air  Communications  Ser¬ 
vice,  who  explained  the  functions  and 
operations  of  the  AACS. 

The  new  Number  51  Type  Reper¬ 
forator  Switching  System  used  by  the 
Air  Force  within  the  continental  United 
States  was  described  by  Lt.  Aimes  of 
USAF,  Hq,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Among  the  160  members  and  guests 
in  attendance  were  Colonel  Frank  E. 
Kidwell,  the  new  First  Army  signal  offi¬ 
cer  who  invited  the  chapter  to  hold  its 
next  meeting  at  Governors  Island  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Signal  Corps. 
The  guests  also  numbered  several  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  New  York  Section  of  the 
Institute  of  Navigation. 


methods  developed  during  the  last  year 
to  grow  crystals  under  laboratory  cen- 
trols  and  displayed  a  number  of  the 
artificially  grown  crystals.  A  motion 
picture  in  color,  which  showed  the 
process  he  had  developed  for  growing 
these  crystals,  concluded  Dr.  Walker’s 
interesting  talk. 

Chapter  President  Ellery  W.  Stone 
opened  the  meeting  by  introducing  a 
number  of  distinguished  members  and 
guests  present.  They  included:  Maj. 
General  H.  C.  Ingles,  president  of  RCA 
Communications,  Inc.;  Maj.  General 
George  Van  Deusen,  president  of  RCA 
Institutes;  Commodore  J.  B.  Dow,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  Hazeltine 
Laboratories;  Dr.  Allen  B.  DuMont, 
president  of  Allen  B.  DuMont  Labora¬ 
tories;  Brig.  General  A.  W.  Marriner, 
director  of  aviation  of  the  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.;  George 
W.  Bailey,  executive  secretary  of  the 
IRE  and  president  of  the  ARRL. 

A  report  on  the  national  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  was  made  by  Col.  Ted 
Bartlett  of  RCA  who  headed  the  large 
New  York  delegation  to  the  convention. 

On  May  Ilth  the  New  York  Chapter 
participated  in  awards  to  two  Signal 
Corps  ROTC  students  at  New  York 
University  who  were  winners  in  the 
AFCA-Signal  Corps  photography  con¬ 
test.  Lt.  Colonel  Ludwig  R.  Englen 
chairman  of  the  chapter’s  reserve  af¬ 
fairs  committee,  represented  the  chap- 


Louisiana 


Plans  to  reactivate  the  chapter  are 
being  made  by  Bruce  Hay,  chapter  sec¬ 
retary,  who  attended  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  and  took  part  in 
the  business  meetings.  Also  present  at 
the  convention  was  Joe  D.  Bloom,  Jr., 
of  Station  WWL,  New  Orleans. 


New  York 


Fleet  Admiral  William  S,  Halsey, 
USN(ret.),  of  World  War  II  fame,  was 


phone  &  Telegraph;  secretary — Maj. 
Lloyd  E.  Sunderland,  asst,  director, 
electronics  fundamentals  department, 
Keesler  AF  Base;  treasurer — Curtis  W. 
Hollister,  Civil  Service  senior  instruc-  ' 
tor,  electronics  fundamentals  depart¬ 
ment,  Keesler  AF  Base.  Major  Reuben 
A.  Krutz  of  Keesler  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  program  committee. 

A  cocktail  party  at  the  Magnolia 
Room  of  the  White  House  Hotel,  and 
a  seafood  banquet  at  the  Paradise 
Point  restaurant  concluded  the  day. 
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With  sleeves  rolled  up,  Crosley  is  ready  to  give  the  military  immediate 
help  in  tackling  defense  projects  in  the  field  of  electronics. 

We  re  extremely  proud  of  the  praise  we  received  from  the  armed  services  for 
our  work  on  the  proximity  fuse  during  World  War  II.  We  were  first  to  be 
called  in  on  the  development  of  the  fuse,  and  first  to  get  into  production  on  it. 

Today  were  well-equipped  with  advanced  technical  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
panded  production  facilities  to  take  on  tough  electronic  assignments  and 
again  fulfill  our  promise  of  a  good  job  .  .  .  well  and  speedily  done. 

As  the  largest  manufacturing  division  of  AVCO,  Crosley  offers  you  3,300,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  in  well-dispersed  plants  equipped  with  the  most 
modem  automatic  machinery  and  materials  handling  systems. 

We  place  at  your  disposal  the  services  of  one  of  America’s  foremost  staffs 
of  electronic  scientists,  designers  and  engineers,  backed  by  a  smooth- 
operating  team  of  skilled  workers. 

Of  3,300,000  square  feet  of  space  in  Crosley  plants,  700,000  feet  are  now  being 
used  for  the  production  of  television  and  radio  equipment,  with  a  capacity  of 
3,000  sets  per  day. 

Yes,  Crosley  is  set  to  serve  you  fast  and  well.  Call,  wire,  or  write,  and 
well  come  running! 

CROSLEY  DIVISION 

AVCO  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

Cindnnati  25,  Ohio 


1329  Arlington  Street 
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ter  and  presented  the  awards  on  behalf 
of  the  association  to  Lester  Pfeifer,  the 
first  prize  winner,  and  Roger  Beiry, 
general  prize  winner. 

Philadelphia 

A  demonstration  of  the  automatic  ex¬ 
tended  dialing  and  message  accounting 
equipment  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pennsylvania  highlighted  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter’s  meeting  on 
April  24th.  Preceded  by  cocktails  and 
dinner  at  The  Tavern  in  Cynwyd,  the 
meeting  was  opened  by  Carl  Freehafer 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  who,  in  the 
absence  of  Chapter  President  Harry 
Ehle,  reported  on  the  events  of  the  re¬ 
cent  national  AFCA  convention  and 
announced  that  the  Philadelphia  Chap¬ 
ter  had  been  given  the  honor  of  playing 
host  to  the  association  at  the  1952  con¬ 
vention. 

The  balance  of  the  evening  was  spent 
in  inspecting  the  automatic  extended 
dialing  and  message  accounting  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
Welsh  Valley  offices.  The  equipment, 
which  was  designed  as  an  automatic 
system  of  recording  telephone  calls  on 
a  three  inch  oiled  tape,  prints  such 
data  as  the  telephone  number  making 
the  call,  a  trunk  line  number,  time  in 
minutes  and  tenth  minutes,  and  the 
telephone  number  called.  The  tape  is 
pierced  by  a  perforator,  capable  of 
handling  100  trunk  lines,  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  an  outlying  exchange.  From 
this  point,  the  tapes  are  forwarded  to 
the  central  office  where  they  are  auto¬ 
matically  sorted  through  an  assembler, 
computed,  and  printed.  The  printed 
tapes  are  then  sent  to  the  billing  de¬ 
partment  for  calculating  the  number  of 
essages  or  total  charges  for  individual 
customers,  which  is  the  only  step  in 
.  the  whole  process  which  is  done  manu¬ 
ally. 

The  entire  demonstration  was  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and  was  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  possibility  of  information 
handling  equipment  for  large  scale 
commercial  operations. 

Pittsburgh 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Pennsylvania  was  host  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Chapter  for  its  March  29th  meet¬ 
ing.  Mr.  J.  C.  Longstreth,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  company,  and  a  staunch  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  chapter,  welcomed  the  125 
members  and  guests  and  emphasized 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Following  dinner  in  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  dining  room,  the  group  was  di¬ 
vided  into  units  of  12  to  15  and  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  tour  of  the  company’s 
plant  school.  The  tour  covered  meth¬ 
ods  and  equipment  used  in  training 
installers,  repairmen,  cable  splicers  and 
linemen.  Set  up  to  provide  practical  ex¬ 
perience  as  well  as  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  school  contains  displays  of 
houses,  telephone  poles,  private  branch 
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A  record  turnout  of  the  Sacramento  Chapter  recently  honored  Brig.  Sen.  A.  M.  ("Pete") 
Shearer,  center,  on  his  retirement  from  service  as  Signal  Corps  chief  of  procurement  and 
distribution.  Left  to  right:  Dr.  R.  A.  Scalapino,  asst,  prof.,  political  science,  U.  of  Calif.; 
Gen.  Shearer;  Sacramento  Chapter  pres.  Paul  Carrington;  and  Maj.  Sen.  W.  M.  Robertson 

(ret),  California  civil  defense  chief. 


exchanges,  central  office  equipment 
where  the  trainees  actually  install  tele¬ 
phones,  splice  cable,  extend  line  drop 
wires,  install  private  branch  exchanges 
and  also  experience  actual  maintenance 
of  central  office  equipment. 

During  the  month  of  March,  the 
chapter  signed  up  as  members  some 
fifty  students  from  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.  It  plans  to  suuple- 
ment  the  students’  classroom  knowl¬ 
edge  in  many  practical  ways,  such  as 
guided  tours,  group  meetings,  technical 
lectures  and  demonstrations,  etc. 


interest.  He  also  assured  Beaumont 
Newhall,  director  of  Eastman  House, 
that  a  print  of  the  Hungman  film  soon 
would  be  forthcoming  for  the  photo¬ 
graphic  center’s  permanent  collection. 


Sacramento 


Rochester 


Captain  John  H.  McElroy,  USN,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  photographic  division. 
Navy  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  May  meeting  of  the 
Rochester  Chapter  in  the  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  attended  by  an 
overflow  audience.  Chapter  President 
Joseph  C.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Haloid  Company,  presided. 

“When  we  have  problems  to  solve, 
we  come  to  Rochester,”  said  Captain 
McElroy,  “and  Rochester  industries  al¬ 
ways  come  through.”  He  mentioned 
faster  shutters,  automatic  exposure  con¬ 
trols,  new  filters,  and  lenses  as  among 
the  vital  new  items  of  equipment  de¬ 
veloped  by  Rochester  photographic 
companies. 

Accompanied  by  two  aides,  Lt. 
Comdr.  P.  M.  Sands  and  C.  R.  Shirley, 
Captain  McElroy  visited  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Company  and  Eastman 
Kodak  plants  to  see  developments  in 
research  projects. 

A  film,  “The  Last  Days  of  Hung- 
iiam,”  depicting  actual  combat  scenes 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  Ko¬ 
rea  was  shown  at  the  chapter  meeting. 

Captain  McElroy  declared  Navy  offi¬ 
cials  are  keenly  interested  in  the  East¬ 
man  House  photographic  center  and  al¬ 
ready  have  contributed  items  of  historic 


A  demonstration  of  micro-wave  radio 
relay  transmission  by  R.  E.  Barrington 
of  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  featured  the  chapter’s  March 
I2th  meeting  at  the  Sacramento  Signal 
Depot  auditorium.  The  program  was 
arranged  by  Col.  “Milt”  Mauer,  past 
president  of  the  chapter,  who  is  now 
on  military  leave  from  the  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  has 
just  recently  been  transferred  from 
McClellan  Field,  California,  to  the 
Air  Materiel  Command,  Wright  Field, 
Ohio. 


The  micro-wave  radio  relay  system  of 
transmitting  telephone  calls  and  tele¬ 
vision  programs  was  developed  through 
the  wartime  research  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories,  and  is  now  in  use 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  includ¬ 
ing  a  system  installed  last  fall  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Using 
a  miniature  reproduction  of  the  system. 
Mr.  Barrington  demonstrated  how 
microwaves  are  beamed  like  a  search¬ 
light  in  a  direct  line  from  point  to 
point.  He  also  explained  that  these 
high-frequency  electrical  waves  do  not 
follow  the  curvatures  of  the  earth, 
thereby  making  it  necessary  to  con¬ 
struct  radio  relay  stations  at  intervals 
from  35  to  40  miles  apart  along  the 
route  to  catch  the  beams,  amplify  them 
and  redirect  them  to  the  next  station 
in  line. 

Following  the  demonstration,  a  color 
motion  picture  of  the  “Battle  of  Mid* 
way”  was  shown  and  refreshments  were 
provided  by  Program  Chairman  C.  A. 
Bairos. 

Photography  was  the  theme  of  the 
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Telephone  operating  companies  everywhere  are  finding 
that  increasing  the  transmission  level  on  long  lines  with 
the  Kellogg  Telephone  Repeater  really  pays  off.  The 
Kellogg  Repeater  raises  the  transmission  level  thereby 
eliminating  much  irritation  due  to  poor  reception.  Sub¬ 
scribers  are  pleased  with  the  service,  are  using  their 
telephones  more  and  more. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  Repeater  is  assembled  and  wired 
on  a  ”unit**  basis  for  easier  installation  and  maintenance. 
It  consists  of  two  vacuum  tube  amplifiers  that  amplify 
voice  frequencies  in  both  directions  on  a  two-wire  circuit. 
Each  unit  mounts  on  a  standard  19"  equipment  rack, 
or  in  a  cabinet. 
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GUARANTEED  DEPENDABLE  KELLOGG  TELEPHONE 
REPEATER  OFFERS  YOU  THESE  FEATURES! 


IMPROVED  FILTER  UNIT 

Permits  maximum  gain  and  a 
quiet  telephone  circuit.  Assures 
you  of  the  finest,  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  service. 

easier  INSTALLATION 
AND  MAINTENANCE 

Accurately-calibrated  switches 
*nd  controls  allow  easy  adjust¬ 
ments  from  the  equipment  side 
of  the  installation.  No  solder¬ 
ing  required. 


FLEXIBLE  “UNIT” 
CONSTRUCTION 

Assembled  and  wired  on  a 
"unit"  basis,  which  permits 
quick  adaptation  to  various 
types  of  lines  and  circuits. 


UNINTERRUPTED  SERVICE 

There’s  no  need  to  turn  down 
the  circuit  during  mainte¬ 
nance.  And  the  only  spare 
parts  required  are  easily-re- 
placeable  vacuum  tubes. 


Kellogg  Switchboard  and  Supply  Company 

Department  5-E 

6650  South  Cicero  Avenue 

Chicago  38,  Illinois 

Please  send  Repeater  Booklet  to: 


NAME. 
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chapter’s  April  16th  meeting  which 
featured  Sydney  G.  Allen  of  the  Ansco 
Film  Corporation  as  guest  speaker. 
With  “Simplicity  in  Color”  as  his  sub¬ 
ject,  Mr.  Allen  presented  a  highly  in¬ 
teresting  lecture  illustrated  with  many 
beautiful  colored  picture  slides. 

To  round  out  the  photographic  pro¬ 
gram,  cameras  and  other  equipment 
were  displayed  and  demonstrated 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  McCurry 
Photo  Company  of  Sacramento. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  members  and 
guests  turned  out  for  the  meeting  at 
the  Sacramento  Signal  Depot  and  the 
social  hour  and  dinner  which  preceded 
it. 

San  Francisco 

Chapter  members  and  guests  toured 
the  headquarters  of  RCA  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  at  28  Geary  Street,  on 
March  29th.  The  conducted  tours  were 
made  through  the  central  radio  office 
and  the  group  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  operations  of  RCA’s  radio 
telegraph  facilities,  of  the  facsimile 
equipment,  and  the  program  transmis¬ 
sion  equipment. 

.Prior  to  the  tour,  the  group  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Domino  Club  for  dinner. 
Photographs  taken  recently  of  the  RCA 
installations  at  their  Bolinas  transmit¬ 
ting  station  and  Point  Reyes  receiving 
station  were  projected  upon  a  screen 
and  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  made  appropriate  comments  and 
answered  questions  about  the  instal¬ 
lations. 

The  annual  election  of  chapter  offi¬ 
cers  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  on  March  12th. 
Those  chosen  to  head  the  chapter  for 
the  ensuing  year  were:  president — 
Harry  E.  Austin,  RCA  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  re-elected  for  a  second 
term ;  1st  vice-president  —  Lt.  Col. 
George  J.  LeBlanc,  Pacific  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  re-elected  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  term;  2nd  vice-president  —  Maj. 
Thomas  H.  Dooling,  Exide  Battery  Co.; 
secretary — Lt.  Col.  William  G.  Dame- 
row,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  re¬ 
elected  for  a  second  term;  treasurer — 
C.  L.  Wickstrom,  Pacific  Telehpone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  re-elected  for  a  second 
term. 

Seattle 

Naval  communications  officers  in  Se¬ 
attle  furnished  the  program  for  the 
chapter’s  March  14th  meeting.  Cap¬ 
tain  Miller  gave  a  general  talk  on  pres¬ 
ent-day  Naval  communications,  and 
then  introduced  Lieut.  Shea  who  de¬ 
scribed  the  Jim  Creek  naval  radio  sta¬ 
tion  project  at  Arlington,  Washington, 
which  will  be  the  world’s  highest  pow¬ 
ered  VLF  radio  transmitting  station. 

Dinner  preceded  the  meeting  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  dining  room.  . 
Chapter  Vice-President  Frank  Keyser 
presided  in  the  absence  of  President 
Marshall  James. 

Captain  F.  K.  Johnson,  captain  of 


the  port,  13th  Coast  Guard  District,  was 
guest  speaker  at  the  April  11th  chapter 
gathering.  He  gave  a  most  interesting 
talk  on  the  functions  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  on  his  duties  in  particular, 
especially  in  regard  to  port  security. 
Having  had  considerable  experience  in 
Coast  Guard  communications,  Capt. 
Johnson  also  described  the  functions 
and  problems  of  this  phase  of  their 
operations. 

Following  dinner,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  President  James 
who  read  a  letter  from  national  head¬ 
quarters  concerning  the  forthcoming 
annual  convention.  Col.  Fred  P.  An¬ 
drews  of  the  ACS  was  appointed  na¬ 
tional  council  member  for  the  chapter. 
Invitations  were  extended  the  AFCA 
members  to  attend  the  seventh'  regional 
IRE  conference  in  Seattle  in  June  and 
the  ARRL  national  conference  in  Se¬ 
attle  on  July  27,  28  and  29. 

South  Carolina 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  South 
Carolina  Chapter  was  held  at  the 
Charleston  Naval  Base  and  featured 
Dr.  J.  0.  Perrine,  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company,  and  his  lecture- 
demonstration,  “More  Waves,  More 
Words,  Less  Wires.”  Dr.  Perrine  met 
with  the  same  enthusiastic  response 
which  he  experienced  before  other 
AFCA  chapters  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Following  dinner  at  the  officers  club. 
Chapter  President  John  L.  H.  Young 
introduced  Rear  Admiral  R.  W.  Hayler, 
commanding  officer  of  the  Naval  Base, 
who  extended  a  welcome  to  the  AFCA 
members  and  guests  and  then  presented 
Dr.  Perrine  as  the  guest  speaker. 

Among  the  ninety-five  members  and 
guests  present  were  Ralph  Grist,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Mansfield,  AFCA  national 
director. 

Chapter  members  on  duty  at  the 
Naval  base  and  President  Young  ar¬ 
ranged  the  details  of  the  excellent 
meeting  with  the  assistance  of  Jack 
Pickell,  chapter  treasurer. 

Washington 

More  than  140  members  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  chapter  participated  in  the  chap¬ 
ter’s  final  meeting  of  the  season  at  the 
Naval  Academy  on  May  5th.  The  pro¬ 
gram  included  a  luncheon  at  the  Naval 
Academy  Alumni  House,  a  tour  of  the 
Academy  exhibits  of  electronics  equip¬ 
ment,  electrical  apparatus  and  marine 
engineering,  the  two  amateur  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  and  attendance  at  three  Naval 
Academy  athletic  contests. 

The  arrangements  for  the  visit  to  the 
Naval  Academy  were  made  by  Capt. 
W.  R.  Smedberg  III,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  electrical  engineering  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  Capt.  R.  R.  Hay, 
USN,  Naval  Reserve  Liaison  Officer 
for  the  Division  of  Naval  Communica¬ 
tions,  and  Col.  Percy  G.  Black,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  chapter’s  program  com¬ 
mittee. 


Vice  Admiral  Walter  S.  AndersonJ 
USN  (Ret.),  director  of  the  Interna-i 
tional  Automatic  Electric  Co.,  and  Rear! 
Admiral  Joseph  R.  Redman,  USN- 
(Ret.),  wartime  Chief  of  Naval  Com-# 
munications  and  now  vice  president  off 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  were^ 
top-ranking  retired  naval  officers,  now 
in  the  communications  field,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  affair. 


% 


The  athletic  events  included  the 
Navy-Dartmouth  baseball  game,  the 
Navy-Penn  State  track  meet,  and  the 
Navy-Columbia-Cornell  crew  races. 


STUDENT  CHAPTERS 


Ohio  State  University 

An  AFCA  student  chapter  at  Ohio 
State  University  officially  came  into 
being  on  March  16th  when  their  peti¬ 
tion  for  charter  was  approved  by  na¬ 
tional  headquarters.  Organized  through 
the  efforts  of  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  W. 
Riley,  Assistant  PMS&T,  the  chapter 
has  held  several  meetings  and  elected 
officers  as  follows:  President — Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Spence,  Jr.;  1st  vice-president 
— Bernard  Barnes;  2nd  vice-president 
— Ed  Pienkowski ;  secretary — Robert 
Borden ;  treasurer — Delmar  Case. 

The  charter  was  formally  presented 
to  the  chapter  •  by  Lt.  Col.  Riley  on 
April  11th. 


Purdue  University 


The  charter  of  the  new  AFCA  chap¬ 
ter  at  Purdue  was  presented  to  Norman 
C.  Saunders,  chapter  president,  during 
the  national  convention  in  Chicago. 
The  chapter  was  formed  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  Lt.  Col.  Norbert  C.  Miller, 
Asst.  PMS&T. 

Chapter  officers  are:  President — Nor¬ 
man  C.  Saunders;  vice-president— 
Thomas  G.  Marshall;  secretary — C. 
Harold  Butler. 


Accompanying  President  Saunders  to 
the  convention  were  Lt.  Col.  Miller  and 
Chapter  Secretary  Butler. 

University  of  Illinois 

Also  chartered  at  the  AFCA  conven¬ 
tion  was  the  new  student  chapter  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  which  was 
organized  by  Lt.  Col.  Bruce  W.  Caron, 
Asst.  PMS&T. 

Officers  were  chosen  at  the  chapter’s 
first  meeting  as  follows:  President— 
Donald  A.  Jackson;  vice-president—; 
William  A.  Lynch;  treasurer — Paul 
F.  Wilkinson;  secretary — Milton  F. 
Langer. 

Secretary  Langer  accepted  the  char-  j 
ter  on  behalf  of  the  chapter  at  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet.  Also  present  at  th®] 
convention  from  the  University  of 
nois  were  S.  J.  Kowalski,  E.  R.  Canip*|| 
bell,  W.  A.  I.ynch,  and  Lt.  Col.  Caron. 

Telephoto  and  facsimile  work  was 
the  subject  of  the  chapter’s  April 
ing,  and  in  May  the  chapter  was  in*| 
vited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Decatur  | 
Chapter  which  featured  a  lecture-deni'i 
onstration  on  color  television.  m 
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AODAY  many  things  are  being  done  better..,  faster  and 
more  economically  through  the  application  of  electronics. 
More  and  more,  this  amazing  new  science  is  performing 
miracles  of  increased  efficiency  in  the  fields  of  Commu* 

I  cations^  Medical  Science  and  throughout  all  Industry. 

In  these  ever  broadening  fields,  Temco  engineers  are" 
^tnbuting  heavily  in  the  application  of  electronics  to  t 
e,  m,anifold  demands  of  war.  Restrictions  do  not  permit 
pb-ges^lie  these  achievements  now  but  we  can  spea]tt\;f 
‘ the  engihe%s  who' made' them^  possible.  ;  ^ 

{tnderlying  these  accomplishments  are  the  versatility, 

S  the  yiilion  of  a  closely  knit  organization  of  pioneering  : 
pds— iich''-ia'Jdeas---ma  in  judgement.  Keeping^^^. 

ce  with  progress  in  radio  research,  they  are  constantly^#; 
leling  :the  challenge  of  many  new  and  diversified4^l 

^gnments.*' ^ 

Powey  er  complex  or  .different  your  problem  may  be,  , 
lig'^it^to  Temco  with  the  assurance  that  the  concerted 
^ift^  of  sp^ialists  will  yield  results  to  satisfy  your  most 
B^ing  standar^^  a^  requirements.  Let  us  show  you 
Kat  w^  have  accomplished  for  others.  .  J  ^ 


RAPiO  COMMmtCATiON 


CHAPTER  NEWS 

chapter's  April  16th  meeting  which 
featured  Sydney  G.  Allen  of  the  Ansco 
Film  Corporation  as  guest  speaker. 

ith  “Simplicity  in  Color”  as  his  sub¬ 
ject,  Mr.  Allen  presented  a  highly  in¬ 
teresting  lecture  illustrated  with  many 
beautiful  colored  picture  slides. 

To  round  out  the  photographic  pro¬ 
gram.  cameras  and  other  equipment 
were  displayed  and  demonstrated 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  McCurry 
Photo  Company  of  Sacramento. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  members  and 
guests  turned  out  for  the  meeting  at 
the  Sacramento  Signal  Depot  and  the 
social  hour  and  dinner  which  preceded 
it. 

San  Francisco 

Chapter  members  and  guests  toured 
the  headquarters  of  RCA  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  at  28  Geary  Street,  on 
March  29th.  The  conducted  tours  were 
made  through  the  central  radio  office 
and  the  group  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  operations  of  RCA's  radio 
telegraph  facilities,  of  the  facsimile 
equipment,  and  the  program  transmis¬ 
sion  equipment. 

.Prior  to  the  tour,  the  group  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Domino  Club  for  dinner. 
Photographs  taken  recently  of  the  RCA 
installations  at  their  Bolinas  transmit¬ 
ting  station  and  Point  Reyes  receiving 
station  were  projected  upon  a  screen 
and  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  made  approi)riate  comments  and 
answered  questions  about  the  instal¬ 
lations. 

The  annual  election  of  chapter  offi¬ 
cers  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  on  March  12th. 
Those  chosen  to  head  the  chapter  for 
the  ensuing  year  were:  president — 
Harry  E.  Austin,  RCA  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  re-elected  for  a  second 
term;  1st  vice-president  —  Lt.  Col. 
George  J.  LeBlanc.  Pacific  Telei)hone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  re-elected  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  term;  2nd  vice-president  —  Maj. 
Thomas  H.  Dooling,  Exide  Battery  Co.; 
secretary — Lt.  Col.  William  G.  Dame- 
row,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  re¬ 
elected  for  a  second  term;  treasurer — 

C.  L.  Wickstrom,  Pacific  Telehpone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  re-elected  for  a  second 
term. 

Seattle 

Naval  communications  officers  in  Se¬ 
attle  furnished  the  program  for  the 
chapter's  March  14th  meeting.  Cap¬ 
tain  Miller  gave  a  general  talk  on  pres¬ 
ent-day  Naval  communications,  and 
then  introduced  Lieut.  Shea  who  de¬ 
scribed  the  Jim  Creek  naval  radio  sta¬ 
tion  project  at  Arlington,  Washington, 
which  will  he  the  world's  highest  pow¬ 
ered  VLF  radio  transmitting  station. 

Dinner  preceded  the  meeting  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  dining  room. 
Cha[)ter  Vice-President  Frank  Keyser 
presided  in  the  absence  of  President 
Marshall  James. 

Captain  F.  K.  Johnson,  captain  of 


the  port,  13th  Coast  Guard  District,  was 
guest  speaker  at  the  April  11th  chai)ter 
gathering.  He  gave  a  most  interesting 
talk  on  the  functions  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  on  his  duties  in  particular, 
especially  in  regard  to  port  security. 
Having  had  considerable  experience  in 
Coast  Guard  communications.  Capt. 
Johnson  also  described  the  functions 
and  problems  of  this  phase  of  their 
operations. 

Following  dinner,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  President  James 
who  read  a  letter  from  national  head- 
(fuarters  concerning  the  forthcoming 
annual  convention.  Col.  PTed  P.  An¬ 
drews  of  the  ACS  was  appointed  na¬ 
tional  council  member  for  the  chapter. 
Invitations  were  extended  the  AFCA 
members  to  attend  the  seventh'  regional 
IRE  conference  in  Seattle  in  June  and 
the  ARRL  national  conference  in  Se¬ 
attle  on  July  27.  28  and  29. 

South  Carolina 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  South 
Candina  Chapter  was  held  at  the 
Charleston  Naval  Base  and  featured 
Dr.  J.  O.  Perrine,  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company,  and  his  lecture- 
demonstration,  “More  Waves,  More 
Words.  Less  Wires.”  Dr.  Perrine  met 
with  the  same  enthusiastic  response 
which  he  experienced  before  other 
AFCA  chapters  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Following  dinner  at  the  officers  club. 
Chapter  President  John  L.  H.  Young 
introduced  Rear  Admiral  R.  W.  Hayler. 
commanding  officer  of  the  Naval  Base, 
who  extended  a  welcome  to  the  x\FCA 
members  and  guests  and  then  presented 
Dr.  Perrine  as  the  guest  speaker. 

Among  the  ninety-five  members  and 
guests  present  were  Ralph  Grist,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Mansfield.  AFCA  national 
director. 

Chapter  members  on  duty  at  the 
Naval  base  and  President  Young  ar¬ 
ranged  the  details  of  the  excellent 
meeting  with  the  assistance  of  Jack 
Pickell.  chapter  treasurer. 

Washington 

More  than  140  members  of  the  Vv  ash- 
ington  chapter  participated  in  the  chap¬ 
ter's  final  meeting  of  the  season  at  the 
Naval  Academy  on  May  5th.  The  pro¬ 
gram  included  a  luncheon  at  the  Naval 
Academy  Alumni  House,  a  tour  of  the 
Academy  exhibits  of  electronics  equip¬ 
ment.  electrical  apparatus  and  marine 
engineering,  the  two  amateur  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  and  attendance  at  three  Naval 
Academy  athletic  contests. 

The  arrangements  for  the  visit  to  the 
Naval  Academy  were  made  by  Capt. 
W.  R.  Smedberg  HI,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  electrical  engineering  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  Capt.  R.  R.  Hay. 
LSN.  Naval  Reserve  Liaison  Officer 
for  the  Division  of  Naval  Communica¬ 
tions.  and  Col.  Percy  G.  Black,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  chapter's  program  com¬ 
mittee. 


Vice  Admiral  Walter  S.  Anderson 
USN(Ret.),  director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Automatic  Electric  Co.,  and  Rear 
Admiral  Joseph  R.  Redman,  USN- 
(Ret.),  wartime  Chief  of  Naval  Com¬ 
munications  and  now  vice  president  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  were 
top-ranking  retired  naval  officers,  now 
in  the  communications  field,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  affair. 

The  athletic  events  included  the 
Navy-Dartmouth  baseball  game,  the 
Navy-Penn  State  track  meet,  and  the 
Navy-Columbia-Cornell  crew'  races. 


STUDENT  CHAPTERS 


Ohio  State  University 


An  AFCA  student  chapter  at  Ohio 
State  University  officially  came  into 
being  on  March  16th  when  their  peti¬ 
tion  for  charter  was  approved  by  na¬ 
tional  headquarters.  Organized  through 
the  efforts  of  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  W. 
Riley,  Assistant  PMS&T,  the  chapter 
has  held  several  meetings  and  elected 
officers  as  follows:  President — Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Spence,  Jr.;  1st  vice-president 
— Bernard  Barnes;  2nd  vice-president 
— Ed  Pienkowski;  secretary — Robert 
Borden;  treasurer — Delmar  Case. 

The  charter  was  formally  presented 
to  the  chapter  by  Lt.  Col.  Riley  on 
April  11th. 


Purdue  University 


The  charter  of  the  new  AFCA  chap¬ 
ter  at  Purdue  was  presented  to  Norman 
C.  Saunders,  chapter  president,  during 
the  national  convention  in  Chicago. 
The  chapter  was  formed  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  Lt.  Col.  Norbert  C.  Miller, 
Asst.  PMS&T. 

Chapter  officers  are:  President — Nor¬ 
man  C.  Saunders;  vice-president— 
Thomas  G.  Marshall;  secretary — C. 
Harold  Butler. 


Accompanying  President  Saunders  to 
the  convention  were  Lt.  Col.  Miller  and 
Chapter  Secretary  Butler. 


University  of  Illinois 


Also  chartered  at  the  AFCA  conven¬ 
tion  was  the  new  student  chapter  at 
the  Lffiiversity  of  Illinois  which  was 
organized  by  Lt.  Col.  Bruce  .  Caron, 
Asst.  PMS&T. 

Officers  were  chosen  at  the  chapter’s 
first  meeting  as  follows:  President— 
Donald  A.  Jackson;  vice-president— 
William  A.  Lynch;  treasurer — Paul 
F.  Wilkinson;  secretary — Milton  F. 
Langer. 

Secretary  Langer  accepted  the  char¬ 
ter  on  behalf  of  the  chapter  at  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet.  Also  present  at  the 
convention  from  the  University  of  IlH* 
nois  were  S.  J.  Kowalski,  E.  R.  Camp* 
bell,  W.  A.  I-ynch,  and  Lt.  Col.  Caron. 

Telephoto  and  facsimile  w'oik  was 
the  subject  of  the  chapter’s  April  meet¬ 
ing,  and  in  May  the  chapter  was  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Decatur 
Chapter  which  featured  a  lecture-dem¬ 
onstration  on  color  television. 
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NEWS-SERVICES  and  INDUSTRY 


communications  -  electronics  -  pliotog^rapliu 


Dayton  Aircraft  Conference 


In  the  first  such  joint  meeting  of  its 
kind — and  one  which  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  similar  meetings  in  other 
industries  will  undoubtedly  follow — de¬ 
fense  production  officials  flew  from 
Washington  to  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  April  24, 
to  review  at  first  hand  progress  in  air¬ 
craft  and  electronic  equipment  produc¬ 
tion. 

Sponsored  by  the  Defense  Production 
Administration,  the  Dayton  conference 
brought  together  top-level  officials  in 
the  defense  and  military  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  representatives  of  DPA’s  pro¬ 
duction  executive  committee,  aircraft 
production  board,  and  electronics  pro¬ 
duction  board  to  discuss  production 
matters  directly  with  officers  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  who  formulate  and 
schedule  armed  forces’  requirements  for 
military  defense  production. 

The  session,  which  reflected  the  im¬ 
portance  placed  on  the  electronics  and 
communications  development  programs 
in  the  nation’s  defense  planning,  served 
to  demonstrate  how  much  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  to  date  and  plans  for  broad¬ 
ening  the  base  of  industrial  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  production  of  highly  com¬ 
plex  equipment  to  fill  the  increasing 
needs  of  the  next  several  years.  The 
trip  was  one  of  a  series  of  visits  to  key 
installations  to  permit  first  hand  exami¬ 
nation  of  military  equipment  being  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  services  which  will  short¬ 
ly  go  into  production. 

The  importance  of  the  conference  is 
indicated  by  the  participation  of  De¬ 
fense  Mobilizer  Charles  E.  Wilson;  De¬ 
fense  Production  Administrator  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Harrison  (who  recently  re¬ 
signed  from  that  post) ;  National  Pro¬ 
duction  Authority  Admihistrator  Man¬ 
ly  Fleischman;  and  J.  D.  Small,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Munitions  Board. 

During  the  conference,  much  of 
which  dealt  with  classified  information, 
participants  discussed  substitution  of 
materials  for  currently  critical  mate¬ 
rials  and  there  was  a  large  display  of 
electronics  and  communications  equip¬ 
ment,  including  bombing  and  naviga¬ 
tion  radars,  fire  control  radars,  minia¬ 
ture  tubes  and  bearings  and  air  and 
ground  communications  equipment 
which  brought  home  to  the  top-level 
defense  agency  personnel  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  this  type  of  equipment  being  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  Air  Force  program.  This 
modern  equipment  is  more  complex 
than  much  of  the  radio  and  television 
industry — ^which  has  only  produced 
commercial  equipment  in  the  last  five 
years — can  handle  to  meet  the  first 
phases  of  the  Air  Force  program. 
However,  it  was  pointed  out  at  the 


conference,  all  members  of  the  indus¬ 
try  are  being  brought  into  the  second 
phases  of  the  program  to  give  them  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  develop  the  know-how 
and  equipment  for  meeting  production 
needs.  The  military,  it  was  empha¬ 
sized,  is  making  these  industry  members 
acquainted  with  the  picture  so  they  can 
do  the  job. 

The  conference  also  served  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  unity  existing  between  the 
various  branches  of  the  armed  services 
in  the  aircraft  and  electronics  produc¬ 
tion  program  and  showed  the  intention 
of  the  military  to  bring  as  many  indus¬ 
try  people  as  possible  into  the  program. 

As  part  of  this  “get  acquainted”  pro¬ 
gram,  extensive  displays  of  aviation 
electronics  and  communications  equip¬ 
ment  and  related  components  were  also 
shown  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago 
during  May  by  the  Bureau  of  Aeronau¬ 
tics  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  for 
the  benefit  of  management  and  techni¬ 
cal  representatives  of  current  potential 
subcontractors. 


Continued  Production  Bright  Spot 


Keynoting  the  importance  of  the  elec¬ 
tronics-communications  manufacturing 
industry  to  the  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  Acting  Defense  Production  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Edwin  T.  Gibson  told  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Radio-Televi¬ 
sion  Manufacturers  Association  in  Chi¬ 
cago  June  7  that,  for  the  set  and  com¬ 
ponent  makers,  the  dim  spots  in  the 
present  defense  preparedness  program 
are  balanced  by  the  brighter  side  of  the 
picture. 

Although  dark  spots  in  the  outlook 
include  the  view  that  the  full  impact  of 
materials  shortages  will  be  felt  next 
year,  conservation  of  all  metals  will 
continue  to  be  required,  and  shortages 
of  technically  trained  manpower  will 
become  more  serious,  Mr.  Gibson  said. 
The  brighter  side  includes  the  fact  that 
the  industry  has  not  been  asked  to  give 
up  civilian  production  entirely,  produc¬ 
ers  will  be  certain  of  getting  critical 
materials  for  defense  and  defense-sup¬ 
porting  programs  under  the  controlled 
materials  plan,  and  all  procurement 
agencies  are  being  guided  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  giving  contracts  to  the  largest 
number  of  companies  possible. 


Chase  NPA  Communications  Deputy 


A  highly  experienced  telephone  offi¬ 
cial  with  30  years  experience  in  the 


field,  Warren  H.  Chase,  assistant  vice 
president  of  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  became  deputy  director  of 
the  National  Production  Authority’s 
communications  equipment  division  on 
May  1.  He  will  serve  under  Luther  W. 
Hill,  director  of  the  division,  who  is  on 
leave  from  the  presidency  of  the  Caro¬ 
lina  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company. 

Mr.  Chase,  who  has  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  for  six  months  by  the 
Ohio  Bell  to  accept  the  NPA  assign¬ 
ment,  will  be  responsible  for  organiz¬ 
ing  the  communications  equipment  di¬ 
vision,  and  for  its  work  of  allocating 
strategic  materials  to  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  communications  manufactur¬ 
ers  for  their  production  requirements, 
both  for  the  armed  services  and  for 
civilian  communications  services. 

In  addition  to  his  commercial  tele¬ 
phone  operating  experience,  Mr.  Chase 
has  a  broad  knowledge  of  civil  defense 
communications  requirements,  and  has 
been  serving  as  a  member  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  for  civil  defense  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  mayor  of  Cleveland.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  disaster 
communications  committee,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Power  Squadron 
and  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  on 
Lake  Erie. 


FCC 


Coy  Nomination  Confirmed 


With  unanimous  approval  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  at  its  first  regular  meeting 
followiiig  the  hearings  on  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  FCC  Chairman  Wayne  Coy  for 
a  full  seven-year  term  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  Chairman  Coy’s  reappointment 
was  endorsed  by  the  Senate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  without  debate.  The  accom¬ 
plishments  of  Chairman  Coy  were  laud¬ 
ed  highly  by  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  Chairman  Ed.  C 
Johnson  during  the  brief  hearings  on 
his  confirmation,  and  no  opposition  was 
expressed.  '  ' 


the 


454! 


Bartley  Seen  as  FCC  Candidate 

Strongest  possibility  to  succeed  Missj 
Frieda  Hennock  as  FCC  Commissioner, 
when  the  latter  is  confirmed  by  the  I 
Senate  to  a  U.  S.  District  judgeship  in^ 

New  York,  is  generally  considered  ^ 

be  Robert  T.  Bartley,  administrative  as-  j  WOl 

sistant  to  House  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 

Mr.  Bartley  served  for  more  than  three  | 
years,  from  1934-37,  as  director  of  the  l 
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PRODUCTIVE  PLANTS 


TRAINED  EMPLOYEES 


a  tremendous  electronic  production  capacity  NOW 
.  .  .  instantly  available  in  time  of  national  need! 


Moin  Plonfy  Augusta  Blvd.^  Chicago 


Past  military  experience  and 
current  engineering  developments  make  Motorola 
the  leader  in  multi-communications  systems.  Constant 


Washington  Blvd.  Plants  Chicogo 


research  and  top  capacity  production  in 
our  laboratories  and  plants  keeps  Motorola  ready 

for  any  national  emergency. 


Quincy,  III.  Plant  No.  1 


I  Motorola’s  peace  time  jobs  are  many: 

I 

i  ★  2-Way  Radio  in  Industry  ★  Fire-Fighting  2-Way  Radio 

‘  ★  Forestry  Patrol  Systems  ★  Supervisory  Control 

^  ★  Microwave  Relay  ★  Handie-Talkie  Portable  Radiophone 

★  Selective  Signaling  ★  Police  Radio  ★  Taxi  Dispatch 
I  ★  Railroad  Dispatch  ★  Quartz  Crystals  Research  and  Production 

^  ★  Filter  Devices  ★  Multiplexing  ★  Telemetering  Systems 

★  Selective  Calling  ★  Carrier  Current  Communications 
★  WIde-Range-lnstallation  Communications 
I  ★  Time  and  Trouble  Saving  Quik-Call  Systems 

★  Handie-Talkie  Portable  2-Way  Communications 

Motorola  Inc. 

4545  AUGUSTA  BLVD.  CHICAGO  51.  ILL. 
pSE  MOTOROLA  PRODUCTS  ARE  ALREADY  SERVING  THE  MILITARY 

I*  Microwave  •  Fire  Search  •  Guided  Missiles  •  Nucleonics 
I*  Teleswitching  •  Direction  Finders  •  Countermeasurers 
r  Carrier  Relay  Equipment  •  Radar  Search  •  Radar  Beacons 

•  I^igital  Computers  •  Selective  Signaling  •  Servo-Mechanisms 

•  Telemetering  •  Gamma  Ray  Technique  •  Pulse  Code  Modulation 

•  PM  Receivers  and  Transmitters  in  VHF  and  UHF  Bands 

•  Production-Proven  Sectionalized  Sub-miniaturization 
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Selection  of  General  Back  As  Chief  Signal  Officer  Lauded 


Korean  Experience  Seen  as  Invaluable  to  Corps  Progress 

The  appointment  of  Maj.  Gen.  George  I.  Back  as  Chief 
Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  which  he  officially  became  upon 
taking  his  oath  of  office  May.  2  at  GHQ  of  the  Far  East 
Command  in  Tokyo,  has  brought  out  expressions  of  uni¬ 
versal  approval.  With  his  reputation  for  knowledge  de¬ 
veloped  from  wide  experience  in  his  field,  for  high  character 
and  integrity,  and  for  a  fine  and  friendly  personality,  it  is 
regarded  as  certain  that  the  morale  of  the  entire  Signal 
Corps  will  continue  to  be  strengthened  under  his  leadership. 

It  is  also  brought  out,  in  the  comment  on  his  appointment 
as  chief  of  the  Signal  Corps,  that  his  most  recent  experience 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  future  progress  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  Signal  Corps,  since  he  brings  not  only  a  first-hand 
leadership  and  knowledge  of  the  combat  conditions  and  re¬ 
quirements  from  the  Korean  theater,  but  also  a  most  notable 
record  of  achievement  in  military  communications,  both 
operational  and  logistical,  in  the  bitter  and  difficult  fighting 
against  the  communist  masses  of  troops. 

Gen.  Back,  like  his  predecessor,  Maj.  Gen.  S.  B.  Akin, 
came  to  the  top  Signal  Corps  post  from  assignment  as  chief 
signal  officer  of  the  Far  East  Command  and  chief  of  the 
civil  communications  section  of  the  Supreme  Command  Al¬ 
lied  Powers.  During  World  War  II  Gen.  Back  held  important 
posts  under  Gen.  Mark  Clark  in  the  Mediterranean  Theater 
as  deputy  chief  signal  officer  of  the  Allied  Force  Head¬ 
quarters  and  as  chief  signal  officer  of  the  Mediterranean 
Theater  for  the  U.S.  Army  Forces.  Earlier  in  that  war,  as 
director  of  the  distribution  section  of  the  procurement  and 
distribution  division,  Gen.  Back  was  understood  to  have 
played  a  leading  role  in  establishing  the  process  and  system 
of  shipping  Signal  Corps  equipment  and  supplies  to  the 
combat  theaters,  which  throughout  the  entire  war  was  so 
efficient  that  at  no  time  were  Signal  Corps  and  Army  and 
Army  Air  Force  stations  and  troops  without  adequate  com¬ 
munications  apparatus  and  components. 

Born  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  educated  at  Momingside 
College,  in  that  city,  from  which  he  received  a  B.A.  degree 
in  1921,  Gen.  Back  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Signal  Officers  Reserve  Corps  in  1917  and  received 
his  Regular  Army  commission  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Signal  Corps  in  1920. 

Following  the  latter  appointment  Gen.  Back  became  a 
student  at  Yale  University  where  he  studied  technical  in¬ 
struction  in  communications  engineering.  In  1921  he  went 
to  Hawaii  for  company  duty  and  in  1922  was  assigned  as 
assistant  signal  officer,  Hawaiian  Department.  Returning  to 
the  States  in  1924  he  was  assigned  to  the  research  and  engi¬ 
neering  division  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
where  he  remained  until  1929.  From  1929  to  1933  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Signal  Corps  Engineering  Laboratories  at 
Ft.  Monmouth,  and  from  1933  to  1934  was  a  student  at 
the  Signal  School  there. 

In  1934  Gen.  Back  became  officer-in-charge  of  the  plant 


Maj.  Gen.  George  I.  Back,  the  new  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
Army.  (Photo  shows  Gen.  Back  without  added  stars,  since  a  newer 
photo  had  not  yet  been  made  as  SIGNAL  went  to  press.) 


and  traffic  division,  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer.  He 
left  Washington  in  1938  to  enter  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  after  gradu¬ 
ation  in  1939  he  was  assigned  as  secretary  of  the  Signal 
Corps  Board  at  Ft.  Monmouth.  In  1941  he  went  to  the 
Army  War  College,  Washington,  as  assistant  signal  officer,  j 
and  in  March  1942  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  as  executive  officer  of  the  signal  supply 
services. 

There  is  an  added  interest  among  the  AFCA  in  Gen.  Back's 
elevation  to  the  Signal  Corps  chief tancy,  since  the  new 
CSO  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  AFCA  since  the 
association's  beginning.  He  was  president  of  the  Far  East 
Chapter  since  its  inception,  about  three  and  a  half  years 
ago,  until  he  left  for  the  U.S.  this  May  to  take  up  his  new  | 
duties  in  Washington.  I 
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FCC  telegraph  division,  and  for  eight 
years  as  a  broadcasting  regional  net¬ 
work  vice  president,  and  as  director  of 
government  relations  and  war  broad¬ 
casting  activities  with  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters. 

If  President  Truman  should  decide 
to  continue  the  policy  of  having  a  wom¬ 
an  FCC  commissioner,  a  logical  possi¬ 
bility  would  be  Mrs.  Fanney  H.  Litvin 
who,  with  her  continuous  service  since 
1928  in  the  legal  department  of  the 
FCC  and  its  predecessor,  has  the  long¬ 
est  record  of  any  staff  official  on  the 
commission.  Mrs.  Litvin’s  name  was 
understood  to  have  been  urged  by  Miss 
Hennock  to  President  Truman. 

There  were  also  two  other  names 
mentioned  for  the  FCC  vacancy.  They 


were  Theodore  Granik,  moderator  of 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air,  and 
Commission  General  Counsel  Benedict 
P.  Cottone. 

In  the  event  of  his  selection  for  the 
FCC  commissionership,  Mr.  Bartley’s 
background  and  capabilities  will  bring 
a  definite  contribution  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  in  his  previous  knowledge  of  that 
agency’s  functioning  in  common  carrier 
communications.  His  experience  and 
knowledge  of  Congressional  activities, 
gained  through  his  experience  as  the 
top  assistant  to  Speaker  Rayburn,  will 
also  be  a  most  valuable  benefit  for  the 
FCC.  Before  he  joined  the  FCC  in 
1934,  Mr.  Bartley  had  also  obtained  a 
factual  background  of  the  telephone 
industry  in  his  assignment  as  the  prin- 
cijjal  assistant  to  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner  Walter  M.  W.  Splawn, 


in  the  latter’s  extensive  study  of  utility 
holding  companies  and  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  industries  for  the  House 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee. 


Two  Ounce  Amplifier 


A  tiny  electronic  amplifier  no  larger 
than  a  ladies  compact,  weighing  less 
than  two  ounces  and  capable  of  mag¬ 
nifying  impulses  three  million  times  has 
been  developed  in  the  research  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  Bendix  Radio  Division  or 
Bendix  Aviation  Corp.  Wilbur  L.  Webb, 
director  of  research  and  engineering,  id 
making  the  announcement,  stated  thjt 
the  tiny  amplifier  presents  an  entirely 
new  concept  of  miniaturization  of  clc<^’ 
tronic  equipment. 

Mr.  Webb  pointed  out  that  conven¬ 
tional  amplifiers  with  similar  character- 
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istics  and  several  times  larger  in  size 
normally  weigh  upward  of  30'  ounces 
and  contain  at  least  240  parts,  whereas 
the  new  amplifier  requires  only  35  sep- 
ate  parts.  Because  of  its  compactness 
and  plug-in  design,  replacement  of  the 
tiny  lampli her  can  be  made  in  a  matter 
of  seconds.  Its  cost  in  mass  production 
should  be  small  enough  to  consider  it 
an  expendable  item  replaceable  by  a 
complete  new  unit  when  maintenance  is 
required. 


Ansco,  division  of  General  Aniline  & 
Film  Corp.,  recently  announced  a  new 
color  duplicating  him,  designated  as 
Type  “638,”  which  has  been  designed 
to  reproduce  Ansco  Color  Transparen¬ 
cies  by  contact  or  projection  printing 
methods.  A  reversible  printing  film 
with  a  heavy  clear  base,  it  may  be  used 
with  an  ordinary  enlarger  or  contact 
printer  for  reproducing  Ansco  color 
transparencies. 

New  Low-Priced  Camera  Outfits 

Three  new  low-priced  camera  outfits 
were  also  recently  announced  by  Ans¬ 
co.  Packaging  three  of  its  most  popu¬ 
lar  cameras,  the  Flash  Clipper,  the 
Rediflex,  and  the  Junior  Press  Camera, 
in  luggage-type  cases  with  carrying 
straps,  Ansco  has  assembled  compact 
outfits  furnishing  a  complete  selection . 
of  everything  needed  for  picture  taking 
by  day  or  night.  Each  kit  contains  a 
camera,  film,  flash  unit,  flashlamps,  bat¬ 
teries,  and  portrait  attachment.  The 
kits  have  roomy  sections  which  provide 
plenty  of  space  for  extra  rolls  of  film 
or  other  accessories  users  may  wish  to 
carry. 

Film  Spools  and  Tubes  Wanted 

As  a  result  of  material  shortages 
Ansco  is  now  offering  payment  for  re¬ 
turned  quantities  of  certain  types  of 
film  spools  and  tubes.  Usable  Ansco 
film  spools  in  the  35mm,  620  and  120 
sizes,  and  35mm  Leica-type  spools  of 
other  makes  will  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  $5  per  1,000.  Aluminum  tubes 
u^d  for  color  films  and  Memo  car¬ 
tridges  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
110  per  1,000.  Spools  and  tubes  should 
fie  returned  in  minimum  shipments  of 
40  pounds,  freight  collect,  to  the  Ansco 
Camera  Plant,  Emma  Street,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  Packages  should  be  labelled 
to  show  the  contents. 


THE  FIRST  CHOICE  OF  RADIO  ENGINEERS 

FLEXIBILITY 
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In  rack  or  console,  or  in  its  really  portable  coses, 
the  Mognecorder  will  suit  every  purpose.  PT6 
Series  shown  is  the  most  widely  used  profes¬ 
sional  tope  recorder  in  the  world,  and  is  avail¬ 
able  with  3  speeds  (3%*  15*)  if  preferred. 
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Lifelike  tone  quality,  low  distortion  meet  N.A.B. 
standards  —  and  at  a  moderate  price!  PT63 
Series  shown  in  rack  mount  also  offers  three 
heads  to  erase,  record,  and  play  back  to  mon¬ 
itor  from  the  tape  while  recording. 


of  utility 
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PT7  accommodates  1 OV2  reels  and  offers  3  heads, 
positive  timing  and  pushbutton  control.  PT7 
Series  shown  in  complete  console  model  is  also 
available  for  portable  or  rack  mount.  For  out¬ 
standing  recording  equipment,  see  the  complete 
Magnecord  line  —  PT6,  PT63  and  PT7. 
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Magnecord,  Inc.,  Dept.  SC-5 
360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  111. 

Send  me  latest  catalog  of  Magnecord 
Equipment. 

Name . . . 


360  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 


Address. 
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aircraft,  would  take  one  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  in  one-third  of  a  second. 

New  Soundproofing 

At  the  Naval  Acoustical  Laboratory, 
Annapolis,  a  new  wrinkle  in  sound¬ 
proofing  has  produced  what  is  said  to 
be  the  most  sensitive  sound-free  room 
ever  built.  Fiber  glass  with  glass  cloth 
cover  arranged  in  accordion-like  folds 
makes  it  possible  to  study  sound  rang¬ 
ing  from  60  to  8,000  cycles  per  second. 
The  new  insulation  method  is  so  effec¬ 
tive  that  tests  in  one  room  in  no  way 
interfere  with  work  going  on  in  two  or 
more  adjacent  similar  rooms.  In  con¬ 
structing  the  sound-proof  room  engi¬ 
neers  literally  turned  the  Ifuilding  in¬ 
side  out.  All  structural  framework  is 
outside  the  building,  interior  walls  are 
perfectly  flat,  and  the  roof  is  suspended 
from  beams. 

AFCA  Group  Member  Personnel  News 

t 

Radiomarine  Corp.  of  America:  George  P. 
Aldridge  named  vice  president  in  charge 
of  sales  and  government  contracts.  In  the 
marine  radio  field  since  1946,  Aldridge 
served  overseas  with  the  Signal  Corps  in 
WW  I  in  the  rank  of  captain. 

Capt.  George  F.  Shecklen,  USNR,  execu- 
ive  vice  president,  was  recently  awarded 
the  Marconi  Memorial  Medal  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  at  the  Veteran  Wireless  Operators 
Assoc. 

Bendix  Radio  Division,  Bendix  Aviation 
Corp.:  Edward  K.  Foster,  general  manager 
of  Bendix  radio,  elected  vice  president  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
Bendix  Aviation.  Harold  W.  Giesecke,  as¬ 
sistant  to  general  mgr.;  Lester  F.  Graflfis, 
appointed  chief  field  engineer,  Bendix  Ra¬ 
dio.  Wilmer  T.  Spicer  named  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  maintenance  services.  Following 
appointments  recently  made:  Henry  B. 
Yarbrough,  mgr.  of  Air  Force  sales;  J. 
Walton  Colvin,  assistant  mgr.  Air  Force 
sales;  Arthur  B.  Gittelman,  mgr.  of  Navy 
and  Signal  Corps  sales;  Thomas  J.  Flem¬ 
ing,  assistant  director  of  purchases;  Thom¬ 
as  M.  Murphy,  plant  engineer;  J.  Russell 
Sandstrom,  assistant  plant  engineer;  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Wine,  mgr.  of  subcontracting; 
George  A.  Engelbert,  section  chief,  tech¬ 
nical  publications. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.:  Ronald  G. 
Egan  appointed  executive  representative  in 
Europe,  with  headquarters  in  London. 
Egan  is  son  of  late  President  Joseph  L. 
Egan. 

Gray  Manufacturing  Company:  Harry  W. 
Stewart  named  commercial  manager. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Company:  J.  L.  Ham¬ 
mond,  appointed  director  of  field  service 
engineering.  G.  M.  Rouzee  succeeds  Ham¬ 
mond  as  manager  for  Navy  contracts. 

Link  Radio  Corp.:  James  M.  Krumm  ap¬ 
pointed  regional  sales  mgr.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  surrounding  area. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.:  Samuel  G. 
Hibben,  director  of  applied  lighting,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society. 

Breeze  Corporations,  Inc.:  Edward  A. 
Sprigg  of  the  engineering  technical  staff 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  newly 
organized  Manufacturers  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  which  will  work  with  the  Research 
and  Development  Board  on  electro-mechan- 
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TOWER  IIGHTING  EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE  KITS 

EVERYTHING  NEEDED 
for  ANY  Tower 
150  to  900  Feet 

Exposed  or  Conduit  Wired 


Don't  let  lack  of  some 
critical  fitting  hold-up 
completion  of 
YOUR  JOB! 

H  &  P  Lighting  equipment, 
consistently  specified  by 
outstanding  electronic  / 
engineers,  is  furnish¬ 
ed  as  standard 
equipment  by  most 
leading  tower  manu¬ 
facturers. 
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MERCURY 
CODE  FUSHER 


No  contact  points 
to  wear  out.  14-52 
flashes  per  minute. 


PECA"  SERIES 

PHOTO-ELECTRIC 

CONTROL 

Lights  automatically,  if 
any  part  fails. 


PROMPT  SERVICE  and  DELIVERY 

Order  through  your  jobber  or  Tower  Manufac¬ 
turer.  We  will  send  his  name  on  request. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog 

Gives  complete  bill  of  material  for  each  of  our 
7  kits,  with  itemized  costs. 


HUGHEY  &  PHILLIPS 

TOWER  LIGHTING  DIVISION 

4075  BEVERLY  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES  4/ CALIFORNIA 


Colonel  Elton  F.  Hammond,  who  succeadtd 
Major  General  George  I.  Back  as  signal  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Par  East  Command  upon  Gm. 
Back's  elevation  to  the  post  of  Chief  Signal 
Officer  of  the  Army. 


ical  devices.  The  advisory  committee  was 
set  up  at  a  joint  meeting  of  industry  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  R&D  Board’s  electro-m^ 
chanical  devices  sub-panel  to  help  speed  f 
development  programs  now  under  way  and 
aid  in  the  formulation  of  future  program! 


Radiomarine’s  1250th  Ship  Radar 


The  1250th  postwar  commercial  ship¬ 
board  radar  manufactured  by  the  Ra¬ 
diomarine  Corporation  of  America  has 
been  installed  on  board  the  American 
Export  Line’s  new  29,500-ton  ocean 
passenger  liner.  The  1250  installa¬ 
tions  made  by  Radiomarine  since  1947 
include  those  on  foreign  flag  vessels  of 
25  maritime  nations  as  well  as  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  marine  passenger  and 
major  cargo  vessels. 


New  Plane  Intercom  System 


With  the  designing  performed  by  the  [ 
RCA  Laboratories  and  the  electronics  I 
Laboratory  of  the  Air  Force  Materiel 
Command  at  the  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  a  new  concept  in  intra¬ 
plane  communication  which  reduces 
voice  distortion  and  instability  has  been  i 
achieved  and  will  replace  eventually  all|i 
radiocommunications  sets  now  in  use 
on  bombers,  fighters,  and  transports. 

All  the  audio  components  of  an  air¬ 
craft  comunication  system  have  been^ 
redesigned  into  one  coordinated  projectj; 
and  small  amplifiers  for  crew  members h 
of  a  plane  are  most  useful  as  a  pre-j: 
amplifier  for  the  crew  members  and  as! 
a  booster  for  earphones  instead  of  thefj 
one  large  central  amplifier  now  being 
used. 


MATS  Marks  3rd  Anniversary 


The  third  anniversary  of  the  creation 
of  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  j 
was  celebrated  at  Andrews  Air 
Base,  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  1, 
a  two-day  program  of  events.  The  gen  ^ 
eral  public  w'as  invited  in  for  the  sec^ 
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Lanahan  With  Eisenhower  Again 

Major  General  Francis  H.  Lanahan,  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Signal  Corps’  principal  installation  at  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.  J.,  for  the  last  four  years,  and  a  highly 
popular  AFCA  figure  because  of  his  constant  and  helpful 
activities  in  association  affairs,  including  hosting  two 
AFCA  national  meetings  at  Monmouth,  left  the  U.  S. 
in  late  April  to  take  up  duties  with  General  Eisenhower 
at  Supreme  Headquarters  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  Europe. 

Gen.  Lanahan,  it  is  definitely  assumed,  will  become 
the  chief  signal  officer  in  charge  of  all  communications 
for  SHAPE,  the  same  World  War  II  assignment  which 
he  held  under  Gen.  Eisenhower  in  SHAEF.  There  has 
been  no  announcement  on  this  assignment  for  Gen.  Lana¬ 
han,  but  it  is  known  that  Gen.  Eisenhower  holds  a  high 
regard  for  his  capabilities,  and  it  is  held  to  be  significant 
that  Gen.  Eisenhower  recently  requested  Gn.  Lanahan  to 
visit  SHAPE  to  become  familiar  with  the  communications 
requirements  and  services  of  that  headquarters. 

During  his  four  years  of  commanding  the  Signal  Corps’ 
most  important  field  establishment,  and  by  far  its  largest 
training  center,  Gen.  Lanahan  brought  to  the  officers 
and  troops  of  that  post  a  high  status  of  morale.  His 
abilities  of  leadership  were  also  felt  to  have  achieved  one 
of  the  highest  levels  of  military  training  and  discipline 
among  Signal  Corps  troops  in  its  history. 


The  Lanahans  sail  for  Europe  where  Gen.  Lanahan  has  been  assigned 
at  SHAPE7  L  to  R:  Mrs.  Lanahan,  sons  Frank  and  Michael,  Maj.  Sen. 
Francis  H.  Lanahan,  and  daughter  Ann  who  holds  leash  to  dog  "8  Ball." 
Miss  Lanahan  did  not  make  the  trip,  but  was  to  join  the  family  after 
completing  this  year's  school  term. 


NEWS 

ond  day  showing  of  aircraft  and  AACS 
communications  equipment. 

AAGSmen  Combat  Awards 

AACSmen  are  continuing  to  earn 
awards  and  decorations  for  exceptional 
service  in  the  Korean  conflict.  Fifty- 
eight  such  awards  have  been  received 
from  FEAF  and  the  5th  Air  Force. 
Forty  were  made  by  the  5th,  and  the 
bulk  of  these  went  to  members  of  the 
AACS  squadron  which  mans  communi¬ 
cations  and  navigational  facilities  in 
Korea.  These  men  are  becoming  adept 
at  quickly  activating  facilities  at  newly 
captured  airfields,  and  at  pulling  out 
at  the  last  possible  moment  when  the 
tide  of  battle  shifts. 

GCA  Unit  Breaks  Record 

Old  ’27  (Kelly  Air  Force  Base  GCA 
Unit)  with  over  10,400  hours  of  hard 
operation  behind  her  wave-guide,  went 
whole  hog  recently  breaking  three  sepa¬ 
rate  records  and  winning  letters  of  com¬ 
mendation  for  her  troops  and  herself. 

Col.  James  L.  Jackson,  director  of 
maintenance  at  Kelly  AF  Base,  per¬ 
sonally  flight-checked  the  radar-landing 
device.  The  check  revealel  that  although 
the  unit  operated  more  than  10,000 
hours  it  was  in  top  shape.  At  this  point 
GCA  operators  saw  the  possibility  of 
some  record-breaking.  They  were  given 
the  “Go-Ahead”  by  Colonel  Jackson  to 
continue  operation  through  March. 

The  first  record  toppled  at  10:30 
a.ro.  on  the  20th.  Various  types  of  air¬ 
craft  were  contacted  and  directed  by 
GCA  around  a  standard  pattern  to  the 
end  of  the  runway  at  the  rate  of  one 
approach  every  two  minutes.  This 
“Rapid  Transit”  method  was  main¬ 
tained  here,  utilizing  vicinity  aircraft 
with  no  scheduled  assistance.  The 
planes  were  picked  up  by  radar  from 
different  positions  and  fed  into  the  final 


controller’s  scope  for  direction  to  the 
end  of  the  runway. 

Maj.  Gen.  Clements  McMullen,  com¬ 
manding  the  San  Antonio  Air  Materiel 
area,  flew  GCA’s  1,000th  approach.  By 
midnight  the  31st,  over  1,500  GCA  ap¬ 
proaches  had  been  made,  breaking  a 
two-year  U.  S.  record. 

The  final  record  was  assured  by  noon 
on  March  30.  GCA  approaches  had  by 
then  totaled  well  over  1,450  and  still 
going  strong,  with  the  U.  S.  record  al¬ 
ready  badly  beaten! 

Armed  Forces  Contract  Awards 

An  $8.5  million  contract  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  radar  equipment  for  the 
Navy  has  been  awarded  W estinghouse 
Electric  Corp.  The  contract  is  for 
search-type  radar  sets  designed  by 
Westinghouse  electronics  engineers 
working  in  cooperation  with  Navy  ex¬ 
perts. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
has  increased  its  order  for  airport  sur¬ 
veillance  radar  and  precision  approach 
radar  systems  to  include  five  additional 
ASR  and  one  additional  PAR  system, 
from  Bendix  Radio  Division.  This 
brings  the  total  number  of  Bendix  ASR 
systems  ordered  by  the  CAA  to  nine¬ 
teen  and  teh  total  number  of  PAR  sys¬ 
tems  to  fifteen. 

A  contract  for  Zero  Reader  flight  in¬ 
struments  for  F-95A  fighters  has  been 
placed  with  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.  by 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  They 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  all-weather 
version  of  the  Sabre  fighter,  fastest  U.S. 
service  aircraft.  Purchase  of  the  all- 
weather  flight  indicator  for  the  F-95A 
is  the  first  military  production  order 
for  the  device. 

Procurement  Agency  Moves 

The  Signal  Corps  Procurement  Agen¬ 
cy  in  Phalidelphia  has  moved  to  a  new 
address,  225  South  18th  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  3,  Pa.  The  agency‘s  New  York 
regional  office  also  has  moved,  to  180 
Varick  St.,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 


I  ALLISON 

I  RADAR 

NAVIGATIONAL  AID 
for  MULTI-ENGINED 
TRANSPORT  AIRCRAFT 
&  HELICOPTERS 

IMILITARV-CIVIL  I 

SMALL— COMPACT  I 

LIGHTWEIGHT  I 

EFFICIENT  || 

LATEST  MODELS:  I 

E.2,  ES-2,  ESB-2  I 

E.3,  ES-3,  ESB-3  i 

•  Sees  Thunderstorm  Cores,  Snow,  Hail, 

Rain  in  advance. 

•  Promotes  smoother  flying  for  passen¬ 
ger  safety  and  comfort. 

•  Warns  of  approaching  aircraft  in  line 
of  flight. 

•  Sees  obstructions  in  -true  outline 
and/or  direction. 

ALLISON 

RADAR  CORPORATION 

II  W.42  St.,  N.  Y.  18  PEnn  6-581 1-12 


Bahiy  Goes  To  Boston  NSY 

After  just  short  of  four  years’ 
with  the  electronics  division  of  the  | 
Navy  Bureau  of  Ships,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Frank  | 
Bahry  has  been  reassigned  to  the  Bos-| 
ton  Naval  Shipyards  where  he  will  be| 
assistant  to  the  electronics  officer.  He 
reported  for  duty  on  his  new  assign¬ 
ment  20  June  1951. 

Cmdr.  Bahry  staged  the  excellent 
Navy  displays  at  the  Naval  Research 
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air  lines 


25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


This  year  United  Air  Lines  will  celebrate  its  25th  Anniversary 
as  the  nation’s  oldest  commercial  airline.  Since  its  inception 
in  1926,  United  has  advanced  at  a  pace  unmatched  in  trans¬ 
portation  history. 

% 

Always  ready  to  adopt  new  ways  of  improving  its  services. 
United  was  the  first  commercial  airline  to  use  facsimile  in 
connection  with  its  weather  flight  forecasting. 

Using  equipment  of  the  latest  type  manufactured  by  Times 
Facsimile  Corporation,  United  is  receiving  weather  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  round-the-clock  schedule  to  help  in  the  safe  routing 
of  flights  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Times  Facsimile  Corporation  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  its  heartiest  congratulations  to  United  Air  Lines  on 
the  occasion  of  its  25th  Anniversary  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  United  will  continue  to  provide  the  public  with  the  excel¬ 
lent  service  that  has  marked  their  past  quarter-century  of 
operation. 


TIMES  FACSIMILE  CORPORATION 


540  WEST  58TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  19,  N.Y. 


1523  L  STREET  N.W. 
WASHINGTON  5,  D.  C. 
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Laboratory  for  the  AFCA’s  1949  national  meeting  ^ 
Washington,  D.  C.,  when  the  Navy  was  the  host  service 
to  the  association  convention.  The  Navy  exhibits  at  the 
1950  and  1951  I.R.E.  shows  in  New  York  were  also  staged 
under  the  direction  of  Cmdr.  Bahry. 

During  his  tour  of  duty  at  BuShips,  Cmdr.  Bahry  served 


as  coordinator  for  the  development  of  the  latest  electronic 
equipment  applicable  to  Naval  vessels,  in  the  ship  i®. 
pfovement  program,  and  he  was  responsible  for  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  programming  and  estimating  branch  of 
BuShip’s  electronics  division.  His  assignment  there  ex* 
tended  from  1  July  1947  to  5  June  1951. 


The  development  of  new  permanent  magnets  contain¬ 
ing-  only  non-critical  material  for  applications  in  radio; 
and  television  receivers  as  well  as  other  commercial  and! 
military  equipment  have  been  announced  by  the  metal¬ 
lurgical  laboratories  of  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 

Previous  attempts  to  conserve  cobalt  have  resulted  in 
increased  use  of  nickel  or  other  critical  materials,  as  for 
example,  when  electromagnets  are  substituted  for  the 
permanent  magnets  and  additional  copper  is  required 
for  the  windings. 


Pictorial  art  has  become  an  integral  feature  in  the  Air 
Force  catalog  and  coordinating  office,  supply  division  of 
the  Air  Materiel  Command  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  in 
speeding  up  the  Air  Force  portion  of  cataloging  approxi¬ 
mately  3  million  items  in  the  Federal  supply  catalog  sys¬ 
tem. 

Describing  the  advantages  of  the  application  of  pic¬ 
torial  art  in  the  cataloging  system.  Col.  William  M.  Miles, 
chief  of  the  catalog  and  coordinating  office,  pointed  out 
that  the  statement  “it  is  easier  to  see  than  think,”  mean¬ 
ing  that  with  the  majority  of  people  the  visual  impression 
is  the  strongest,  expresses  well  the  argument  for  the  need 
of  the  pictorial  form  in  cataloging.  Illustrations  and 
drawings  constitute  a  powerful  visual  tool  for  computa-| 
tion,  analysis  of  engineering  data,  and  the  presentation 
of  supply  item  descriptions. 


^  C-D  Vibrator  Converter 

with  the  exclusive  double  vibrator  automatic 
self-service  feature.  Developed  by  C-D  engineers  for 
the  major  railroads ;  can  be  applied  wherever 
continuous  duty  is  a  “must.” 


A  tester  which  gives  an  instant  check  on  a  storage 
battery’s  condition,  knowledge  of  which  is  vital  for  prop¬ 
er  automobile  and  communications  equipment  perform-i 
ance,  has  been  developed  by  the  Signal  Corps  Engineer , 
ing  Laboratories,  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Heart  of  the  tester  is  a  specially  designed  indicator! 
When  used  with  vehicles  the  indicator  can  be  easily  adapt! 


Hermetically-sealetl,  heavy-duty  C-D 
Vibrator — for  AC  heaters,  wing  de¬ 
icers,  engine  pre-heaters,  etc. 


24-volt,  115  cycle  synchronous  C-D 
Vibrator,  built  to  military  specifi¬ 
cations. 


//  you  don't  have  C-D's  latest  Vibrator  & 
Converter  Catalog,  write  today  for  your 
personal  copy.  Cornell-Dubilier  Electric 
Corp.,  Dept.  F51,  Indianapolis  8, 1  radian  a. 


sources  branch,  the  new  tester,  only  one  of  its  kind  m  ex 
istence,  combines  many  separate  functions  performed  b} 
other  testers.  In  automatically  registering  the  battery 
health  the  new  tester  reveals  the  amount  of  charge,  3 
what  temperature  the  battery  will  freeze,  whether  it  i 
getting  too  much  charge  from  the  generator,  and  whethe 
an  extra  load,  such  as  produced  by  a  car’s  radio,  heater 
headlights,  cigarette  lighter  or  clock,  is  dragging 
below  the  danger  point. 

Knowing  whether  a  battery  is  receiving  too  much  cur 
rent  from  the  generator  is  highly  important  in  gci"  'r 


1950-1951  VIBRATORS  *  CONVERTERS 

Plants  in  South  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  New  Bedford,  Worcester,  and  Cambridge,  Moss.;  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Indionapolis,  Ind.;  Fuquoy  Springs,  N.  C.;  and  subsidiary.  The  Radiart  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Newest  advance  in  railroading  ••• 


ERIE’S 


Main  line! 


Erie  Railroad’s  Mam  Line—85^o  of  it— is  now  equipped  with  Farnsworth  radio.  In 
clear  or  foul  weather,  orders  and  information  can  be  transmitted— linking  cab 
and  caboose... moving  trains... dispatchers... wayside  stations... even  crewmen  on  foot. 
This  is  the  most  extensive  and  comprehensive  main  line  radio-telephone  communication 
system  ever  installed.  Soon  its  coverage  will  be  complete— providing  full  radio 
communication  between  trains  and  59  wayside  stations,  New  York  to  Chicago.  204 
mobile  units  are  already  in  service;  68  more  are  in  process  of  installation— in  addition  to 
55  mobile  and  6  base  stations  in  yard  and  terminal  service.  All  equipment  was  engineered 
and  manufactured  by  an  associate  of  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation. 
Comprehensive,  practical,  fully-proven  radio  systems  are  now  available  to  meet  the 
exacting  requirements  of  America’s  railroads. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

For  information  on  ^^Farnsworth**  railway  radio  communications,  address  Federal  Telephone  &  Radio  Corporation^  Clifton,  N.  J; 
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ENGINEERING  OPPORTUNITIES 
in  . 

Westinghouse 

WANTED 

Design  Engineers  and  Technical  Writers 

For  work  on  airborne  radar,  shipborne 
radar,  radio  communications  equipment,  micro* 
wave  relay,  or  microwave  communications. 

Good  pay^  excellent  working  conditions:  advance¬ 
ment  on  individual  merit:  location — Baltimore. 

Send  resume  of  experience  and  education  to: 

Manager,  Industrial  Relations 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
2519  Wilkens  Avenue 
Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


NEWS  tude  of  this  noise  in  a  narrow  band  de- 

creased  with  increasing  frequency. 


the  greatest  possible  length  of  service 
from  the  battery,  Mr.  Ellis  points  out. 
“The  thing  that  ruins  most  batteries,” 
he  emphasizes,  “is  being  overcharged 
to  death.” 

The  new  tester  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  unscrew  the  battery  cell  caps  and 
gives  an  electrical  rather  than  a  chemi¬ 
cal  test.  Two  prods  are  pressed  against 
the  battery  terminals  and  the  desired 
information  is  automatically  relayed  to 
the  indicator. 

Electronic  Gunsight  Effective 

An  electronic,  triple-threat  comput¬ 
ing  gunsight  manufactured  by  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Company,  combined  with 
Republic’s  F-84E  Thunder  jet  and  the 
skill  of  pilots  of  the  27th  Fighter-Escort 
Wing,  are  recognized  as  a  winning  trio 
in  the  Far  East  Theater  of  operations. 

Success  of  the  Sperry  sight,  which 
met  its  first  combat  commitment  with 
the  entry  of  the  Thunderjets  into  the 
Korean  war,  is  revealed  in  a  report  by 
the  27th  Wing  to  the  sight’s  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  report  calls  the  sight,  air¬ 
plane,  and  fighter,  wing  a  “threesome 
unmatched.”  The  Sperry  equipment 
was  initially  developed  by  Dr.  Stark 
Draper  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Air  Materiel  Command. 

NRL  On  Radiation  Flucfuafions 

Optical  communication  in  ultraviolet, 
visible  and  near-infrered  spectrum 
areas  is  affected  by  incident  radiation 
fluctuations  produced  by  atmospheric 
turbulence  (twinkle),  as  well  as  reflec¬ 
tions  from  water,  reports  a  recent  find¬ 
ing  of  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
(ONR)  in  a  program  of  investigation 
and  measurement  of  such  limitations. 
Using  an  electronic-optical  receiver  of 
a  low-frequency  nature  to  pick  up  elec¬ 
trical  noise  produced  by  radiation  fluc¬ 
tuations,  it  was  found  that  RMS  ampli- 


Mandelbaum  Awarded  DSM 

The  distinguished  Service  Medal  was 
recently  awarded  to  Colonel  Albert  J. 
Mandelbaum  for  “exceptionally  meri¬ 
torious”  wartime  service  as  head  of  Air 
Force  communications  in  the  CBI  Thea¬ 
ter.  Lt.  Gen.  T.  B.  Larkin,  assistant 
chief  of  staff,  G-4,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Among  those  present  at  the  ceremony 
in  Gen.  Larkin’s  office  were  Brig.  Gen. 
Ivan  L.  Farman,  now  Air  Force  deputy 
director  of  communications,  who  was 
commanding  general  of  the  Army  Air¬ 
ways  Communications  System  when 
Col.  Mandelbaum  commanded  the  Asi¬ 
atic  airways  communications  area;  and 
Brig.  Gen.  Wesley  T.  Guest,  chief  of 
signal  plans  and  operations  division, 
OCSigo,  and  formerly  chief  of  the 
Army  communications  service  division. 

Currently  assigned  as  chief  of  the 
materials  and  products  section,  produc¬ 
tion  branch,  procurement  division,  G-4, 
Col.  Mandelbaum  was  previously  chief 
of  the  personnel  and  training  division, 
OCSigO,  and  before  that  headed  the 
Signal  Corps  Publications  Agency  at 
Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Golay  Wins  Award 

Dr.  Marcel  Golay,  a  chief  scientist 
of  the  Signal  Corps  Engineering  Labo¬ 
ratories,  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  was  pre¬ 
sented  the  Harry  Diamond  Memorial 
Award  for  outstanding  publications 
contributions  in  the  fields  of  radio  and 
electronics  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  IRE.  (Dr.  Golay  authored  an  arti¬ 
cle,  “Philosophy  of  Communication,”  in 
the  Nov-Dec  1950  issue  of  Signal). 

The  award,  named  after  a  former 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  scientist, 
is  presented  annually  in  recognition  of 
publication  in  professional  journals.  It 
was  presented  to  Dr.  Golay  by  I.  S. 
Coggeshall,  IRE  president  and  general 
traffic  manager  for  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co. 

{Continued  on  page  71) 


How  to  command  a  better  job  in 

COMMUNICATIONS- 

ELECTRONICS 


No  man — no  matter  how  well-informed 
— can  afford  to  let  his  technical  knowl- 
edge  become  obsolete,  particularly  jq 
such  a  fast-moving  field  as  Electronics, 
Today,  when  opportunities  for  profit¬ 
able,  interesting  employment  are  far 
more  extensive  than  the  available  supply 
of  skilled  technicians,  training  is  more 
important  than  ever. 

CREI,  pioneer  in  professional-level  com¬ 
munications  instruction,  offers  three 
basic  types  of  electronics  engineering 
courses : 


(approved  for  veterans’  train- 


e-time  self- 


D.  C. 
ing) 

— ►  Home  study,  for  spare-tir 
training  in  radio,  and  TV 
Group  training  for  industrial  organ¬ 
izations  (now  used  by  Bendix,  RCA 
Victor,  United  Air  Lines,  Trans- 
Canada  Airlines,  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.,  etc.) 

CREI  graduates  are  to  be  found  in  im¬ 
portant  engineering,  development,  and 
operational  posts  all  over  the  world; 
they  are  recognized  as  outstanding 
throughout  the  industry.  For  complete 
information  about  courses  and  job  op- 
^rtunities,  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG,  specifying  '  interest  in  Residence 
School,  Home  Study,  or  Group  Training. 

An  Accredited  Technical  Institute 
Founded  in  1927 

Dept.  325C 

iJiS  16th  St.  &  Park  Rd.,  N.W. 


CAPITOL  RADIO 

ENGINEERING  INSTITUTE 

WASHINGTON  10,  D.  C. 


•  Special  Attention  Given 

to  Prototypes 

•  Development  of  Special 

Devices 

•  Contract  Manufacturing  of: 

General  Communications 
Aircraft  Antennas 
Projection  Equipment 
Magnetic  Recording 
Audio,  Video,  and  other 
Electronic  Assemblies 

Inquiries  given  special  attention. 
Write  for  full  details  our  facilities. 
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Everyday,  research  and  design  engineers  at  Hoffman  Radio 
Corporation  "take"  electronic  equipment  up  into  the  upper  atmosphere 
for  extensive  testing  and  observation.  The  special  test 
chamber  pictured  above  will  duplicate  extremes  in  altitude, 


temperature  and  humidity ...  automatically  record  the  conditions 


of  the  test. . .  all  at  the  touch  of  a  few  dials  and  controls. 


Complete  testing  under  actual  operational  conditions  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  Hoffman-built  electronic  equipment 
has  been  so  readily  accepted  by  the  Military  services. 
Government  departments  and  the  general  public. 


The  Hoffman  Radio  Corporation  is  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  electronic  equipment  in  the  West  with  complete  facilities 

for  every  phase  of  design,  research  and  construction. 


He  HOFFMAN  RADIO  CORPORATION,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
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Philadelphia  SCProcA  Employee  Composes  Signal  Corps  Song 


dustrialist  specialist  at  the  Signal  Corps 
Procurement  Agency,  Philadelphia,  and 
a  member  of  the  AFCA.  The  song  is 
reproduced  on  this  page  by  permission 
of  the  copyrighter,  Mr.  Di  Renzo.  A 
prayer  included  in  the  complete  ar- 


A  new  Signal  Corps  marching  song, 
titled  “Get  The  Message  Thru,”  was 
recently  presented  to  the  Corps  by  the 
song’s  composer,  Ted  Di  Renzo,  an  in¬ 


(Aforro  T/fe’  Co^PS)  TeV  ^ 
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( 


w  marching 
ssage  Thru," 
the  Signal 
er  of  song 

).  Dillinger,  /^rmy  combat  photographer  Captain  Robert  L  Strickland  shows 
Ignal  Corps  combat  camera  he  used  in  Korea  to  Defense  Department  reporter 
Jphia  where  on  recent  TV  program.  Strickland  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
BO*  Medal  last  fall  for  "outstanding  bravery  while  photographing  the 

assault  for  the  objective  of  Seoul." 
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Mr.  Coggeshall  was  himself  honored,  June  17,  when  he 
was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering 
by  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  at  the  Massachusetts 
school’s  commencement  exercises.  Mr.  Coggeshall  started 
his  communications  career  in  1911  as' a  “ham.”  For  the  past 
14  years  he  has  specialized  on  ocean  cables.  He  was  on 
active  duty  with  the  Navy  in  both.  World  Wars. 


Signal  Corps  Assignments 

Upon  completion  of  the  course  at  the  Armed  Forces  Staff 
0)llege,  Norfolk,  Va.,  assignments  on  or  about  June  30  as 
indicated:  Lt.  Col.  George  W.  Rhyne,  Signal  Corps  Photo¬ 
graphic  Center,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. ;  Lt.  Col.  David 
R.  Guy,  Signal  Corps  Center,  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  J.;  Lt.  Col. 
Harold  McD.  Brown,  Munitions;  Lt.  Col.  George  E.  Pickett, 
office  of  the  assistant  chief  of  staff,  G-4. 

OCSigO 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  M.  Woodman  and  Major  Edward  L. 
to  military  training  branch,  personnel  and  training 
I  division  OCSigO.  (Col.  Woodman  was  recalled  to  active 
I  duty  from  Dallas,  Texas.  Major  Nielsen  was  formerly  chief 
I  of  the  Military  Amateur  Radio  System,  Army.)  Capt.  Her- 
l>ert  Lott  and  Capt.  Arthur  O’Neil,  reservists  recalled  to  ac- 
!  jjve  duty,  to  Army  communications  service  division.  Lt. 

LoL  Charles  T.  Clark  to  personnel  and  training  division; 

I  Otis  A.  Davis,  Sr.,  to  signal  plans  and  operations 

division.  Recalled  reservists  Major  John  E.  O’Hanlon  to 
operations  and  planning  branch  of  plans  and  operations 
division;  and  Capt.  Louis  F.  Rudulph,  Jr.,  to  Army  commu¬ 
nications  service  division. 

Col.  Allen  G.  Swede,  AT&T  Co.  staff  engineer  under  as¬ 
sistant  vice  president  T.  E.  Berrier  in  Washington,  com- 
Pieted  June  18  a  15-day  tour  of  reserve  duty  with  the  comp¬ 
troller  division. 

Capt.  John  Brinda,  Jr.  and  Lt.  David  W.  Pettigrew,  14- 
Jfy  active  duty  tour  with  Army  communications  service 
division.  Major  John  J.  Doran,  15  days  active  duty  with 
ogal  division ;  Capt.  Herbert  H.  Gibson,  14  days  active  duty 
®*8rial  plans  and  operations. 

Major  Warren  S.  Hatfield  to  personnel  and  training  divi- 
®*on;  Capts.  Charles  Sovern  and  Leonard  C.  Briggs  to  Army 
communications  service  division. 
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PHOSPHATE  COATING 
CHEMICALS  FOR 
SPECIFICATION 
FINISHES 


GOVERNMENT  SPECIFICATION 

ACP  SPECIFICATION 
CHEMICAL 

JAN-C-490,  Grade  1 

U.S.A.  57-0-2,  Type  II,  Class  C 

U.S.A.  51-70-1,  Finish  22.02,  Class  C 

"GRANODINE'* 

U.S.A.  57-0-2,  Type  II,  Class  B 

U.S.A.  51-70-1,  Finish  22.02,  Class  B 

'PERMADINE’’ 

U.S.A.  57-0-2,  Type  II,  Class  A 
U.S.A.  51-70-1,  Finish  22.02,  Class  A 

MIL-C-5541 

IVIIL-S-5002 

AN-F-20 

U.S.  Navord  O.S.  675 
16E4  (Ships) 

QQ-P-416 

RR-C-82 

JAN-F-495 

AN-F-20 

U.S.N.  Appendix  6 


•THERMOIL- 

GRANODINE' 


'ALOOTNE' 


•UTHOPORM* 


■  ^’GRANODINr’® 

''GRANODINE^'  forms  a  zinc  phosphate  coating  on 
steel  and  zinc  surfaces.  This  non-metallic  bond  holds 
and  protects  the  paint  finish  and  thus  preserves  the 
metal  underneath. 

■  mmAmr’® 

"TERMADINE"'  forms  an  oil-adsorptive  zinc  phosphate 
coating  on  steel,  which,  when  treated  with  rust  inhib¬ 
iting  oil,  is  highly  corrosion  resistant. 

■  "THlRIMH-eKAHODIHl”^ 

"THERMOIL-GRANODINE"'  forms  a  manganese-iron 
phosphate  coating  on  steel,  which,  when  oiled, 
provides  wear-resistance  for  rubbing  parts  —  and, 
when  oiled  or  painted,  inhibits  corrosion. 

■  "AlONHt"® 

"ALODINE"',  the  new  ACP  protective  coating  chemi¬ 
cal  for  aluminum,  anchors  the  paint  finish  and 
protects  the  metal  painted  or  unpainted. 

■  "UmOFORM"® 

'TITHOFORM^'  makes  paint  stick  to  galvanized  iron 
and  other  zinc  and  cadmium  surfaces. 


Write  for  more  information  on  these  products. 
Send  for  new  descriptive  folders  on  the  ACP 
metal-protective,  rust  proofing  and  paint 
bonding  chemicals  listed  in  this  advertisement. 


Pioneedil^  De^lopawsnti^ce  1914 

AMERICAN  ,C1^IIK|AL  PAip  COMPANY 

i  AMBtER;i  I^A. 

Mamffnctimn  ot  MCTALlUItGKAL.  AGKKULWKAL  and  PHAHMACBJTKAl  CHOMCALS 


Important 

SAVINGS 


to  VOLUME  users 


thanks  to 

MULTI-SWAGE 


If  you  need  small  tubular  metal  parts 
like  these  in  large  VOLUME,  Bead 
Chain’s  MULTI-SWAGE  Process  can 
mean  important  savings  to  you. 

Much  Cheaper  Than  Solid  Pins 

Many  prominent  users  of  solid  pins  for 
electronic  and  mechanical  purposes 
have  cut  costs  by  switching  to  Multi* 
Swaged  tubular  pins  .  .  .  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  strength  or  accuracy. 

Typical  Applications — 

As  terminals,  contacts,  bearing  pins, 
stop  pins,  male-female  connections,  etc., 
in  a  wide  variety  of  products  such  as 
Business  Machines,  Ventilator  Louvres, 
Toys,  Radio  and  Television  Apparatus, 
Terminal-boards,  Electric  Shavers, 
Phonograph  Pickups,  etc. 

Send  part  (  up  to  dia.  and  to  1 H" 
length)  and  your  specs  for  a  quotation 
or  write  for  DATA  BULLETIN. 


/ 

THE  bead  chain®  MfG  CO 

88  Mountain  Grove  St.,  Bridgeport  5,  Conn. 

O'"  Xt<'XXX/<X>00CXXXXX)00<  x>o 

Manufacturers  of  BEAD  CHAIN  —  the  kinkless 
chain  of  a  thousand  uses,  for  pull  and  retain¬ 
ing  chains  and  other  industrial  uses;  plumbing, 
electrical,  jewelry,  fishing  tackle  and  novelty 
products. 


Outstanding  educators  recently  met  with  Signal  Corps  officials  in  the  Pentagon  to  discuss 
progress  of  the  Signal  Corps  post-war  training  program  in  civilian  educational  and  industrial 
institutions.  L  to  R,  above,  the  members  of  the  panel  are  Dr.  William  Everitt,  dean  of  the 
college  of  engineering,  University, of  Illinois;  Colonel  Arthur  Pulsifer,  chief  of  personnel  and 
training  division,  OCSigO;  Brigadier  General  Wesley  T.  Guest,  chief  of  signal  plans  and 
operations  division,  OCSigO;  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Terman,  dean  of  the  school  of  engineering, 
Stanford  University;  and  Dr.  George  R.  Harrison,  dean  of  science,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  educators  noted  that  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  train¬ 
ing  program  and  recommended  only  minor  changes  to  improve  it  still  further. 


NEWS 


Waters  Decorated 


Lt.  Col.  Richard  W.  Waters  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for 
meritorious  service  in  connection  with 
operations  against  an  enemy  of  the 
U.  S. 


Mulally  NPA  Copper  Deputy 

Joseph  W.  Mulally,  on  leave  from  his 
position  as  manager  of  utility  sales  for 
the  Anaconda  Wire  and  Cable  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  deputy  director  of  the 
NPA’s  Copper  Division.  Mr.  Mulally, 
who  will  assist  Acting  Director  Frank 


The  War’s  Toughest  Assignment 

{Continued  from  page  33) 


super-star.  I  quickened  my  pace — no 
use  shooting  it  down  and  letting  it  fall 
on  the  island. 

I  had  just  started  explaining  the  sit¬ 
uation  to  the  Old  Man  when  the  phone 
rang  for  me  and  I  received  the  reports 
earlier  requested.  “OK,  thanks  very 
much — stand  by  for  orders,”  I  said  and 
hung  up. 

“Sir,”  I  said,  “the  situation  stands 
very  much  as  I’ve  told  you,  except.  .  .  .” 

“Have  you  picked  it  up  on  the  ra¬ 
dar?”  he  interrupted. 

“No  sir,  but.  .  .  .” 

“Never  mind  the  ‘huts’ — I  know  the 
stuff’s  erratic.  How  about  the  optical 
range  finders?  That’s  got  to  work, 
since  you  can  see  the  balloon — or  does 
it?”  he  added,  sarcastically. 

“Sir,”  I  replied,  “according  to  the 
optical  data  the  target  is  at  infinity. 
Something  seems  wrong!” 

“Oh  hell — these  new  gadgets  are  all 
alike,  when  you  really  need  ’em,  you 
can’t  trust  them.  Let’s  go  out  where  I 
can  see  for  myself,”  and  briskly  he 
stepped  outside.  I  followed,  admittedly 
perplexed. 

It  was  a  warm  tropical  night.  Every 
star  in  the  sky  was  beaming  and  a 
crescent  moon  showed  through  the  palm 
fronds  just  below  where  the  search¬ 
lights  held  the  luminous  sphere.  I 
pointed  it  out  to  the  C.O.  It  hadn’t 
moved  much. 

“I  don’t  even  need  my  glasses  on  this 
problem,”  mumbled  the  Old  Man,  and 
stepped  hurriedly  back  into  the  Quon- 


set  hut  and  picked  up  the  phone  and 
asked  for  the  flight  operations  officer. 

“Get  two  fighters  into  the  air  imme¬ 
diately  and  shoot  down  that  damn  bal¬ 
loon  before  it  gets  over  the  island,”  he 
ordered,  and  hung  up. 

We  both  again  stepped  outside  to 
watch  the  show.  - 

Minutes  later  the  roar  of  motors 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  tropical  night 
as  two  aircraft  rose  and  streaked  into  | 
the  star-studded  sky.  J 

Expectantly  we  waited  for  the  sharp  ? 
bark  of  the  machine  guns  and  the  flame- 
cloud  which  would  follow  when  the  hy-j 
drogen-filled  bag  was  hit  by  incendi 
aries. 

We  waited  a  long  time.  .  .  .! 

*  *  *  * 

Perhaps  in  some  later  year  when  man 
travels  to  other  planets,  a  yarn  can  bej 
spilled  to  the  Venetians  indicating  how 
in  an  earth-war  an  order  was  once  givt’n 
that  their  planet  be  shot  down — with 
50-calibre  machine  guns,  no  less.  Thai 
beautiful  celestial  orb  Venus,  which  a|| 
times  is  more  brilliant  than  any 
star,  was  mistaken  for  an  explosivtT 
laden  Japanese  balloon.  J 

The  next  day  in  the  officers’ 
met  one  of  the  fighter  pilots,  who  jokj 
ingly  said  he  didn’t  get  suspicious  uiij 
til  he  passed  the  moon;  but  seriou?!) 
asked  whether  I  didn’t  think  the  jof  j 
given  him  last  night  should  be  rated  tht|| 
war’s  toughest  assignment. 

I  was  inclined  to  agree. 
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hallicrafters 


POSITION 


New  running  mate  to  the  already  famous  SX-71  double  conversion  receiver. 
More  usable  selectivity  than  the  best  crystal. 

GIANT  4- IN  **S”  METER  calibrated  in  microvolts  and  “S”  units.  Four 
bands  538 — 1580  kc,  1720  kc  to  32  Me.  Calibrated  electrical  ^ 
^  bandspread,  5  position  selectivity,  average  sensitivity  2  micro- 
^  volts  with  V2  watt  output.  9  tubes  plus  regulator,  rectifier . . .  I 

R-46  SPEAKER 


New  10"  PM  in  matching  satin  black 
cabinet  with  500-ohm 
transformer  »I9’*  ^ 


PREPSION 


ILLINOIS 
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NEWS 


H.  Hayes,  was  chief  of  the  wire  and 
cable  branch  of  the  copper  division, 
War  Production  Board,  during  World 
War  II. 

New  Signal  Corps  Facsimile 

Signal  Corps  engineers  are  develop¬ 
ing  facsimile  equipments  which  can 
provide  small  front-line  photos  of 
newspaper  quality  anywhere  in  the 
world  within  five  minutes  after  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  taken. 

The  new  equipments,  designed  to 
surpas  sanything  now  in  use,  will  send 
pictures  and  maps  faster,  accept  larger 
copy  size,  and  give  clearer  images  on 
the  receiving  end  of  the  line.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  information — both  words  and 
graphic  material — can  be  automatically 
reproduced  on  a  mimeograph  stencil, 
making  hundreds  of  copies  available 
within  moments. 

To  use  all  possible  communications 
corcuits  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the 
new  facsimile  equipment  wil  operate  at 
three  different  speeds.  Only  one  speed 
is  available  with  present  equipment. 
When  used  with  poor  radio  circuits, 
the  machines  will  scan  the  copy  at  45 
lines  per  minute;  for  average  circuits, 
the  rate  will  be  90  lines;  and  for  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  circuits  the  speed  will 
be  increased  to  180  lines.  This  versa¬ 
tility  will  permit  the  new  machine,  un¬ 
der  best  conditions,  to  send  material 
twice  as  fast  as  now  possible. 

Still  in  the  planning  and  investiga¬ 
tion  stages  are  facsimile  equipments 
which  will  cut  down  transmission  time 
to  seven  seconds;  sets  which  accommo¬ 
date  copy  32x40  inches,  or  larger  than 
a  double  page  newspaper  spread;  elec¬ 
tronic  methods  of  scanning  continuous 
record  of  copy;  and  devices  which  will 
measure  and  correct  military  and  com¬ 
mercial  facsimile  network  characteris¬ 
tics  quickly  and  simply. 

Signal  Corps  Film  Wins  Award 

“The  First  Forty  Days,”  Signal  Corps 
film,  has  been  cited  as  the  best  televi¬ 
sion  documentary  of  the  1950  radio¬ 
television  season  by  TV-Radio  Life 
magazine  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  publication’s  distinguished 
achievement  award  was  presented  to 
the  Signal  Corps  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Hollywood  Advertising  Club,  where  Lt. 
Mervin  W.  Arps,  Jr.,  Signal  Corps  pic¬ 
torial  officer,  acepted  the  award  for  the 
Signal  Corps.  Executives  of  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  as  well  as  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  radio,  television,  and  press 
attended  the  meeting. 

The  film  consists  of  combat  footage 
taken  during  the  first  40  days  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations  in  Korea.,  It  was  proc¬ 
essed,  edited  and  narrated  at  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  photographic  center.  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  and  then  made  available 
for  release  to  the  general  public  for 
non-profit  motion  picture  and  television 
exhibit. 
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Company  “B”  35th  Reunion 


Lavoie 


Field  Company  “B”  of  the  California 
NG  Signal  Corps  gather  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  mid-June  for  a  reunion  dinner 
marking  the  35th  anniversary  of  their 
mobilization  for  Mexican  Border  serv¬ 
ice,  June  1916. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  company, 
Tom  Dooling,  has  maintained  a  roster 
of  the  group  as  complete  as  possible. 
Of  the  original  77  he  has  located  50, 
has  learned  that  19  are  deceased,  and 
has  the  remaining  8  unaccounted  for. 
Anyone  who  may  have  information  con¬ 
cerning  old  Company  “B”  members  is 
requested  to  communicate  with  Tom 
Dooling,  c/o  Electric  Storage  Battery 
Co.,  6150  Third  St.,  San  Francisco  24, 
Calif. 


{Continued  from  page  26) 


Air  Force  Network  Opened 


The  Air  Force  has  opened  its  new 
nation-wide,  push-button,  high-speed 
telegraphic  communications  network 
linking  179  stations  in  the  United 
States.  The  system  was  designed  and 
provided  by  the  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  after  15  years  of  re¬ 
search. 


tion  of  two  numbers  are  required. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  work  being  done 
in  frequency  measurements,  Lavoie 
Laboratories  is  also  manufacturing 
crystal  impedance  meters.  These  in- 
struments  are  used  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  characteristics  of  quartz 
crystals,  as  they  pertain  to  frequency 
control.  Hundreds  of  these  compact 
test  sets  are  in  use  in  industry  on  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts,  and  a  continuing 
demand  confirms  their  reliability  and 
usefulness.  Two  models,  the  Model  50 
and  the  Model  51,  cover  the  frequency 
range  of  from  75  to  1100  kilocycles  and 
.82  to  15  megacycles  respectively. 

Other  equipment  manufactured  in¬ 
cludes  pulse  generators,  harmonic  fre¬ 
quency  generators  (for  the  calibration 
of  wavemeters),  radar  search  and  bea¬ 
con  equipment,  communications  sys¬ 
tems,  antennas,  electromechanical  as¬ 
semblies,  and  electromedical  instru¬ 
ments. 


This  Is  Bendix  Radio  . 


{Continued  froni  page  39) 


facturers  to  deliver  parts  and  tubes  and 
it  appears  evident  that  the  production 
of  television  receivers  will  be  curtailed. 


An  organization  is  only  as  great  as 
its  people.  Bendix  Radio  includes  in 
its  personnel  roster  many  names  that 
are  associated  with  lasting  contributions 
to  the  electronics  art.  Space  limitations 
prohibit  mentioning  all  of  the  people 
who  have  played  a  part  in  building  and 
maintaining  the  Bendix  reputation.  At 
the  helm  is  Edward  K.  Foster  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  sales  activities  of 
the  Bendix  Radio  Communications  Di¬ 
vision  are  under  the  guidance  of  Ar¬ 
nold  Rosenberg,  general  sales  manager 
and  Robert  B.  Moon,  assistant  general 
sales  manager.  General  factory  man¬ 
ager,  Edward  F.  Kolar  is  responsible 
for  all  manufacturing  operations. 

Long  a  well-known  name  in  the  engi¬ 
neering  field,  Wilbur  L.  Webb  directs 
all  engineering  and  research  activities 
with  the  aid  of  Arthur  C.  Omberg, 
assistant  director  of  research  and  engi¬ 
neering.  The  chief  engineers  who  head 
the  six  engineering  groups  include  A. 
E.  Abel,  radar  engineering,  R.  K.  Fra¬ 
zier,  communication  and  navigation  en¬ 
gineering,  D.  M.  Heller,  commercial 
product  engineering,  J.  Miller,  tele¬ 
vision  and  broadcast  receiver  engineer¬ 
ing,  W.  T.  Spicer,  maintenance  services 
and  Dr.  W.  R.  Hedeman,  Jr.  who  di¬ 
rects  the  research  organization.  How¬ 
ard  Walker  is  executive  engineer, 
George  Faustman  chief  industrial  engi¬ 
neer  and  L.  F.  Graffis  is  chief  field 


engineer. 

General  offices  for  the  Bendix  Tele¬ 


vision  and  Radio  Division  are  also  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Towson  plant.  W.  A. 
Mara,  general  manager  of  the  TV  di¬ 
vision  is  also  director  of  public  relations 
for  all  divisions  of  Bendix  Aviation 
Corporation.  Television  sales  are  under 
the  direction  of  R.  W.  Fordyce,  general 
sales  manager  and  W.  P.  Muller  heads 
the  TV  service  department. 

Color  television  which  created  a 
furor  late  in  1950  is  not  new  to  Bendix 
Radio.  One  of  the  original  color  tele¬ 
vision  receivers  used  in  early  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  CBS  color  television 
system  was  designed  and  built  in  the 
research  laboratory  of  Bendix  Radio. 
This  grand-daddy  of  color  television  re¬ 
ceivers,  now  a  museum  piece,  is  a  vivid 
example  of  Bendix  leadership  in  the 
field  of  electronics. 

To  maintain  leadership,  the  3,500 
engineers  and  scientists  at  the  ten  re¬ 
search  laboratories  of  the  entire  Bendix 
Aviation  Corporation  are  constantly  at 
work  exploring  new  phenomena  and 
developing  new  equipment  and  tech¬ 
niques.  From  the  laboratories  of  Ben¬ 
dix  Radio  Division  innovations  in  com¬ 
munications,  navigational  aids  and  elec¬ 
tronic  control  are  forthcoming.  New 
talent  is  being  recruited  to  augment 
and  variegate  the  broad  collective  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  engineering  and  re¬ 
search  departments.  Quality  is  always 
stressed  because  strict  adherence  to 
highest  standards  of  quality  not  only 
results  in  greater  customer  satisfaction 
but  better  morale  through  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  can  only  be  attained  from 
a  job  well  done. 
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NEWS 

Mauer  To  Wright-Patterson 

Colonel  Milton  G.  Mauer,  former 
president  of  the  AFCA  Sacramento 
Chapter,  has  been  called  to  active  duty 
and  is  presently  on  an  assignment  with 
the  Air  Materiel  Command  at  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  Dayton,  O. 

Col.  Mauer  was  called  back  to  active 
service  in  March  to  activate  and  organ¬ 
ize  a  newly  authorized  Air  Force  wing 
— the  2942  Depot  Training  Wing,  at 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento, 
California.  He  commanded  the  wing 
thereafter  until  reassigned  to  AMC  Hq 
on  14  May. 

Photo  Lonsoo  Standard  Adoptod 

A  photographic  lenses  standard  has 
been  adopted  by  the  armed  forces 
which  establishes  definitions,  nomen¬ 
clature,  practices,  threads,  and  tests 
for  lenses.  The  Air  Force,  with  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  standard,  will  in  general 
draw  up  sp)ecifications  for  Army  and 
Navy,  and  draft  procurement  docu¬ 
ments.  The  standard  also  contains  a 
list  of  references  on  general  photo¬ 
graphic  optics  and  calibration  of  map¬ 
ping  camera  lenses  and  complete  cam¬ 
eras. 

Copies  of  Military  Standard  Photo¬ 
graphic  Lenses,  MIL-STD-150,  are 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  25c  each. 

Horne  and  Rentzel  Praised 

Highest  commendation  for  the  capa¬ 
bilities  and  knowledge  of  the  aviation 
field,  including  lengthy  expert  experi¬ 
ence  in  communications  and  electronics 
aviation  aids,  of  Charles  F.  Horne  and 
Deloz  W.  Rentzel  in  their  new  high 
government  posts  of  Administrator  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
and  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Transportation,  respectively,  was 
stressed  by  leading  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  in  the  hearing  on  their  con¬ 
firmation  April  4. 

Captain  Horne,  an  AFCA  member 
(whose  excellent  address  before  the 
AFCA  Boston  Chapter  was  published 
as  a  feature  piece  in  the  Jan-Feb  1951 
issue  of  Signal)  was  given  high  praise 
for  his  abilities  by  Senator  Ernest  W. 
McFarland,  majority  leader. 

New  Photo  Process  Saves  Water 

A  new  photo  processing  method 
which  completely  eliminates  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  washing  films  and  prints  has 
been  developed  by  the  Signal  Corps 
Engineering  Laboratories  at  Ft.  Mon¬ 
mouth,  N.  J.  In  practice  it  solves  a 
major  combat  photography  problem  of 
securing  adequate  supplies  of  fresh 
water  in  battlefield  areas. 

Use  of  the  process,  known  as  stabili¬ 
zation,  permits  processing  time  to  be 
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cut  to  a  minimum.  By  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  washng,  plus  use  of  spe¬ 
cially  formulated  Amidol  developer, 
stop  bath  and  stabilizer  solutions,  pro¬ 
cessing  is  about  10  times  faster  for 
films  and  about  twice  as  fast  for  prints. 
In  conventional  processes,  washing 
films  ordinarily  takes  a  half-hour, 
prints  at  least  an  hour. 

The  saving  in  water  normally  used 
for  washing  is  tremendous.  A  single 
typical  field  photographic  laboratory 
consumes  about  3000  gallons  of  water 
each  day. 

Heart  of  the  new  stabilization  proc¬ 
ess,  which  has  been  in  the  research 
stage  for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  is 
a  stabilizing  solution,  thiourea.  Aver¬ 


age  time  for  films  and  papers  in  this 
solution  is  two  minutes. 

So  thoroughly  are  the  negatives 
stabilized  that  extreme  high  tempera- 
tures  and  humidity  do  not  impair  the 
printing  quality.  Extnsive  tests  also 
disclose  no  fading  of  prints. 

Water  resistant  photographic  paper 
is  used  in  the  stabilization  process 
helping  to  cut  down  drying  time  by  as 
much  as  50  per  cent.  Special  drying 
methods  can  also  be  used  to  reduce 
this  time  even  further. 

The  process,  which  gives  a  medium 
fine  grain  development,  can  be  used  at 
different  temperatures.  Resulting  tones 
are  similar  to  those  produced  by  ordi¬ 
nary  developers. 


Military  Communications  Leaders  On  European  Inspection  Trip 


Top-level  communications  officers  of 
the  U.  S.  armed  services,  headed  by 
Major  General  H.  M.  McClelland,  di¬ 
rector  of  communications-electronics  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  took  off  June 
15  for  Europe  for  an  inspection  of  ap¬ 
proximately  two  weeks’  duration  of  the 
communications  installations  and  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  in  that  theater. 


In  the  group  were  Major  General  F. 
Ankenbrandt,  Director  of  Air  Force 


Communications;  Rear  Admiral  John 
R.  Redman,  Director  of  Naval  Com¬ 
munications;  and  Brigadier  General  V. 
A.  Conrad,  chief  of  the  Army  communi¬ 
cations  service  division  of  the  Signal 
Corps.  Each  of  the  armed  services’ 
communications  chief  officers  has  top 
assistants  from  his  respective  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  group.  The  inspection  is 
slated  to  embrace  the  communications 
installations  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
at  the  Azores  as  well  as  in  England  and 
on  the  European  continent. 


Whither  Are  We  Whencing? 


{Continued  from  page  11) 


European  shore  stations  even  in  day¬ 
light  almost  all  the  time.  The  arc  set 
is  simplicity  itself.  It  is  as  big  as  a 
50-gallon  oil  drum  and  just  about  the 
same  proportions.  It’s  not  a  doggone 
thing  except  a  huge  electro-magnet  op¬ 
erating  on  500  volts  DC.  (The  spark 
sets  always  work  on  AC  because  they 
use  transformers.) 

There’s  a  chamber  inside  this  elec¬ 
tro-magnet  right  where  the  magnetic 
field  is  strongest  and  inside  this  cham¬ 
ber  an  arc  burns  all  the  time  you’re 
transmitting.  The  windings  for  the 
magnet  are  in  series  with  the  arc  act¬ 
ing  like  a  resistance  to  limit  the  load 
on  the  generator  so,  you  can  see,  it’s 
a  very  efficient  set.  One  side  of  the  arc 
is  grounded  while  the  other  goes  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  aerial  through  a  turning 
coil.  The  arc  always  oscillates  and 
puts  out  a  signal.  It  is  keyed  in  a 
very  interesting  fashion.  Coupled 
closely  to  the  big  turning  coil  is  a 
single  turn  of  about  No.  4  braided  wire. 
It’s  called  an  “absorption  loop.”  A 
relay  (controlled  by  the  key)  shorts 
out  this  loop  when  the  key  is  up.  You 
see  what  happens?  When  the  key  is 
down  the  loop  is  opened  and  a  signal 
goes  out  on  one  wave  length.  When 
the  key  is  up,  it  goes  out  on  another 
wavelength  about  a  hundred  meters  or 
so  away.  Pretty  clever,  eh?  This  is 
necessary  because  the  arc  has  to  be 
“struck”  and  requires  a  little  time  to 
“build  up”  and  burn  steadily.  You 
couldn’t  key  it  rapidly.  So,  we  let  it 


burn  all  the  time  and  just  de-tune  it  for 
keying.  Of  course  when  you’re  copying 
an  arc  you  have  to  be  sure  you’re  on 
the  keying  signal,  not  the  spacing 
signal.  I  made  that  mistake  once  when 
ringing  up  the  time  tick.  The  Skipper 
had  apoplexy — thought  his  chronometer 
was  10  seconds  fast. 

To  keep  the  arc  burning  steadily, 
pure  grain  alcohol  drips  into  the  cham¬ 
ber  to  maintain  a  gaseous  condition.  I 
understand  that  in  the  big  Navy  shore 
stations  where  they  use  arcs  up  to  300 
KW  they  pipe  city  gas  right  into  the 
chamber  for  the  same  purpose.  They 
might  as  well  use  city  gas  here  aboard 
ship  for  all  I  care.  The  alcohol  they 
give  us  is  spiked  with  red  pepper  and 
mustard. 

I  like  this  arc  set  fine.  It  puts  out 
what  we  call  an  undamped  wave  which 
has  no  decrement.  It  doesn’t  make 
much  noise  but  it  sure  creates  a  splash 
in  the  ether  when  I  light  it  off  and  I 
can  always  raise  the  station  I’m  calling. 
I  feel  sorry  for  the  “Leviathan.”  West¬ 
ern  Electric  installed  a  20  KW  trans¬ 
mitter  using  vacuum  tubes — can  you 
imagine  that? — and  they  can’t  raise 
anyone.  The  set  puts  out  too  sharp  a 
signal.  Unless  you’re  right  on  his  wave¬ 
length  you  never  hear  him.  We  dont 
have  that  trouble  with  arcs,  though. 
They  always  hear  us.  Normally  we  use 
the  arc  for  calling  on  2,100  meters*  and 


^Ihid. 
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RESISTANCE  AS  HIGH  AS  YOU  NEED  IT! 


What’s  meant  by  ’’high  resistance”?  200  ohms  to 
5  megohms?  500  ohms  to  20  megohms?  Or  higher? 

Whatever  it  is,  the  resistance  you  need  in  your  high 
megohm  applications  probably  falls  within  the  scope 
of  IRC  Deposited  Carbon  PRECISTORS  or  new 
Type  UHR  Resistors. 

New  IRC  Type  UHR  (Ultra  High  Resistance) 
Resistors  actually  provide  resistance  values  of  10® 
to  1012  ohms  inclusive!  High  resistance  and  small 
size  make  them  suitable  for  use  in  such  critical 
applications  as  atomic  research  instrumentation. 
Hermetically  sealed  in  inert  gas  in  glass  tubes,  the 
new  UHR’s  are  protected  from  mechanical  damage 
and  exposure  to  atmospheric  conditions.  Tolerances: 
±10%  standard,  ±5%  and  labeled  to  within 
±  1  %  of  actual  value  at  additional  cost 

IRC  Deposited  Carbon  PRECISTORS — within 


U/immvih/  dJmiit  So^ 


limits  of  200  ohms  to  5  megohms,  and  500  ohms  to 
20  megohms — are  manufactured  to  customers*  exact 
specifications,  rather  than  to  standard  RMA  values. 
Above-standard  ranges,  of  course,  can  be  made  to 
special  order.  Made  of  pure  crystalline  carbon  bonded 
to  selected  ceramic  cores,  PRECISTORS  are 
unusually  well-suited  to  high  frequency  requirements, 
electronic  computers,  and  as  replacements  in  all 
kinds  of  test  equipment.  We  recommend  them  par¬ 
ticularly  for  circuits  where  carbon  compositions  are 
unsuitable  and  wire-wound  precisions  too  expensive. 

Send  for  free  Technical  Data  Bulletins  on  these  IRC 
Resistors — and  be  sure  to  ask  about  our  Industrial 
Service  Plan.  It  enables  your  IRC  Distributor  to 
give  you  prompt  delivery  of  maintenance  and  experi¬ 
mental  quantities — right  from  his  local  stocks. 
International  Resistance  Co.,  401  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia  8,  Pa.  In  Canada:  International 
Resistance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Licensee. 


Power  Resistors  •  Voltmeter  Multipliers 
Insulated  Composition  Resistors 
low  Wattage  Wire  Wounds  •  Controls 
Voltage  Dividers 
Deposited  Carbon  Precistors 
HF  and  High  Voltage  Resistors 
Precisions  *  Insulated  Chokes 


INTERNATIONAL  RESISTANCE  COMPANY 

419  N.  BROAD  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  8,  PA. 

Please  send  me  additional  information  on  items 
checked  below:— 

Q  Deposited  Carbon  PRECISTORS  Q  New  UHR  Resistors 

r~]  Name  of  local  IRC  Distributor 


INTERNATIONAL  RESISTANCE  COMPANY 

401  N.  BROAD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  8,  PA. 

*•  ARNDT  A  CO.,  ADV.  AGENCY 


Company. 
Address _ 
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IS,  Bradley,  Henry  Holt  &  Company, 

618  pages,  $S, 

Since  its  publication.  General  Brad¬ 
ley’s  story  has  stirred  comment  second 
only  among  war  memoirs-  to  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  Crusade  In  Europe.  And  with  good 
reason,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  second 
only  to  Crusade  in  interest. 

There  has  been  expressed  a  variety 
of  opinion  about  General  Bradley’s 
book,  but  on  one  point  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  unanimity  of  view,  and  that  is  on 
the  story’s  high  readability.  Once  you 
open  the  book  you’ll  find  it  hard  to  lay 
it  down  until  you  have  finished  the  last 
page. 

Signalmen  should  appreciate  Brad¬ 
ley’s  reference  to  their  part  in  the  war. 
Says  he,  “.  .  .  orders  were  transmitted 
easily  over  the  most  valued  accessory 
of  all:  the  elaborate  telephone  system 
we  carried  with  us  into  the  field.  ...  I 
was  never  more  than  .30  seconds  by 
phone  from  any  of  the  Armies.  If 
necessary,  I  could  have  called  every  di¬ 
vision  on  the  line.  Signal  Corps  offi¬ 
cers  like  to  remind  us  that  ‘although 
Congress  can  make  a  general,  it  takes 
communications  to  make  him  a  com¬ 
mander.”  The  maxim  was  never  more 
brilliantly  evidenced  than  in  this  battle 
for  the  Ardennes.” 


THE  RED  ARMY  TODAY,  By  Col, 
Louis  B,  Ely,  USA,  The  Military 
Service  Publishing  Co,  284  pages, 
$3.50, 


The  purpose,  of  this  book,  says  the 
author,  is  to  give  the  reader  .a  compre¬ 
hensive  picture  of  the  Soviet  Army,  by 
far  the  largest  armed  force  in  the  world 
today,  and  the  most  ominous  threat  to 
international  tranquility. 

Despite  the  iron  curtain  surrounding 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  neighboring 
states  it  dominates,  a  great  many  facts 
are  known  about  the  Red  military  force, 
and  from  them  other  facts  may  be  de¬ 
duced.  An  army  of  over  two  and  a  half 
million  men  cannot  be  concealed  even 
by  the  secrecy  of  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Red  Army  Today  offers  an  ac¬ 
curate  description  of  the  Soviet  military 
machine.  These  details  are  presented 
by  the  author  so  that  the  American  in 
any  walk  of  life,  both  serviceman  and 
civilian,  may  better  understand  the 
quality  and  capacity  of  the  military 
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National  Best  Sellers 

Compild  o  a  Percentage  Basis  from  the  Reports  of  68  Booksellers  as  listed  in  Publishers' 

W eekly  for  June  9,  1951. 

FICTION 

1.  From  Here  to  Eternity,  by  James  Jones . . . . . . .  $^.50 

2.  Proud  New  Flags,  by  F.  van  Wyck  Mason _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  $3.00 

3.  The  Caine  Mutiny,  by  Herman  Wouk . . $3.95 
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1.  Washington  Confidential,  by  Jack  Lait  and  Mortimer  Lee . . .  $3.00 

2.  A  King's  Story,  by  the  Duke  of  Windsor . . $4.50  Ic 

3.  Kon-Tiki,  by  Thor  Heyerdahl. . $4.00 

4.  His  Eye  Is  On  The  Sparrow,  by  Ethel  Waters  and  Charles  Samuels  $3.00 

5.  Rommel  the  Desert  Fox,  by  Desmond  Young . . . $3.50 

6.  The  Riddle  of  MacArthur,  by  John  Gunther . $2.75  V 

7.  Better  Homes  &  Gardens  Garden  Book . . . $3.95 

8.  Out  of  This  World,  by  Lowell  Thomas,  Jr. . . $2.50 
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10.  My  Six  Convicts,  by  Donald  Powell  Wilson . . . . . ^..  $3.50  *1 


force  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of.  the 
Soviet  state. 


Soviet  Military  Organization 


An  excellent  companion  piece  to  The 
Red  Army  Today  is  a  booklet  on  The 
Soviet  Military  Organization  published 
by  the  Armed  Forces  Information 
School.  Originally  appearing  as  a  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  in  the  Army  Informa¬ 
tion  Digest^  the  material  attracted  such 
wide  interest  that  the  Information 
School  compiled  and  reprinted  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  booklet  form. 

The  booklet  begins  with  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  early  Russian  fighting  forces, 
through  the  disrupting  period  of  the 
Revolution,  into  the  rise  of  the  present 
Soviet  army.  The  individual  character 
of  the  Red  soldier  and  his  service  and 
training  are  examined.  Activities  of 
armed  partisans  in  World  War  II  are 
reviewed,  giving  an  insight  into  what 
might  be  expected  of  themi  in  a  future 
conflict  on  Soviet  ground.  Red  leader¬ 
ship,  and  the  structure  of  the  high  com¬ 
mand  is  described. 

The  booklet  sells  at  50c.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Book  Dept., 
Armed  Forces  Information  School,  Fort 
Slocum,  New  York. 


those  you  use  in  the  making  of  a  crea¬ 
tive  photograph — subject  matter,  light, 
color,  variety,  pattern,  space,  pictorial 
arrangement  and  balance,  as  well  as 
your  own  feeling,  knowledge,  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  book  is  designed  to  intensify 
your  individual  creative  expression,  to 
help  you  make  complete  and  imagina¬ 
tive  pictures.  For  imagination,  says  the 
author,  “is  not  necessarily  the  creation** 
of  something  entirely  new,  but  only  the^^^ 
seeing  of  ordinary  things  in  new  rela¬ 
tionships.  That  is  really  what  this  book^o 
is  about.” 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  RECElh 
ER  CIRCUITRY  AND  OPERATim 
‘By  Alfred  A,  Ghirardi  and  J,  Rick 
and  Johnson,  $6, 


FROM  EYE  TO  CAMERA.  By  Ray 

Bethers,  Pitman  Publishing  Corp. 

138  pages,  $3,75, 

This  is  a  book  about  photography 
with  no  technical  information — not  a 
mention  of  lenses,  cameras,  developing 
or  printing  .  The  tools  it  deals  with  are 


This  practical  treatment  of  modern| 
•television  and  radio  systems  and  receiv¬ 
ers  includes  in  its  coverage  the  latest] 
developments  in  circuits,  antennas,  ma¬ 
terials  of  construction,  principles  of  op¬ 
eration  and  explanations  of  the  AM. 
FM,  and  TV  forms  of  transmission. 
Modern  recorders,  record  changers,  and 
pickup  devices  are  also  thoroughly  dis 
cussed,  with  a  wealth  of  information  on| 
new  magnetic  recording  devices. 

Throughout  the  book  the  treatnxent  is 
nonmathematical  and  couched  in  tcnn? 
familiar  to  all  radiomen.  All  types  of 
circuits  now  in  use  in  home  receiver  in¬ 
stallations  are  explained,  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  latest  wrinkles.  A  generou? 
glossary  of  terms  at  the  end  of  the  text 
provides  the  beginning  radioman  or 
student  with  immediate  clarification  of 
words  or  expressions. 


Our  Book  Department  can  furnish  any  book  currently  in  print.  We  will  also  help  to  secure  older  titles  that 
may  need  to  complete  your  library.  A  10%  discount  is  allowed  all  Association  members  on  orders  of  $10.00 
more.  Please  indicate  author  and  publisher  where  known,  and  allow  three  weeks  for  procurement  and  deliveryr  ^ 
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RADIO  AMATEVWS  HAND^ 
l^OOK  (Twenty-eight  edition,  1951 ), 
l:,Y  the  Headquarters  Staff,  Ameri- 
(  in  Radio  Relay  League,  768  pages, 

1  he  standard  manual  of  amateur  ra- 
(li(,  communication,  .  revised  and  re- 
gtvjrd  in  the  light  of  current  needs  as 
a  r-’  lio  construction  manual,  reference 
^•01  k.  and  training  text  for  class  or 
lionif  study. 

Oiiei  of  two  completely  new  chapters 
deal'  with  the  design  and  construction 
of  single-band  suppressed  carrier  ra¬ 
diotelephone  transmitters,  the  other 
with  mobile  techniques  which  are  so 
important  in  communications  prepared- 
[ness  for  emergencies. 


SIGJ^AL  VEISTIJRE,  By  Brigadier  L, 
H,  Harris,  €,B,E,,  T,D,,  M,Sc,, 

M  l,E,E,*  Gale  &  Polden,  Ltd, 
(England),  18  shillings  ($2,52), 

Signal  Venture,  which  started  out  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  planning  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  long-distance  military 
ommunications  for  the  invasion  of 
Inorthwest  Europe  in  1944,  turned  out 
0  be  a  narrative  of  the  personal  ex- 
Jperiences  of  the  author  as  a  linesman 
■with  the  Royal  Australian  Corps  of  Sig¬ 
nals  during  World  War  I,  as  a  telecom- 
Inunications  engineer  with  the  General 
Post  Office  of  the  United  Kingdom  dur- 
ng  the  period  between  wars,  as  a  sig- 


*Cnmniander  British  Empire;  Territorial 
Drroration ;  Master  of  Science;  Member,  Insti* 
lute  of  Electrical  Enpineeriiift. 


nal  officer,  Royal  Corps  of  Signals,  Brit¬ 
ish  Army,  in  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II,  through  the  retreat  from  Dun¬ 
kirk,  in  the  planning  for  the  defense  of 
the  British  Isles  from  the  threat  of  Ger¬ 
man  invasion,  and  for  the  Allied  in¬ 
vasion  of  continental  Europe,  and  final¬ 
ly  as  chief  of  the  telecommunications 
section.  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied 
Expeditionary  Forces,  and  a  member  of 
the  great  international  staff  at  SHAEF. 

Brigadier  Harris’  book  is  thrilling, 
immensely  interesting,  and  fascinating 
reading.  It  not  only  paints  a  picture 
which  will  inspire  signalmen  every¬ 
where,  but  it  is  “required  reading”  for 
all  who  are  interested  in  military  signal 
communications  from  the  battalion  to 
theater  headquarters  and  should  be 
read  by  all  who 
have  a  broad  in¬ 
terest  in  telecom¬ 
munications.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  U.S.A.,  who 
participated  in  the 
planning  for  “op- ' 
eration  Overlord” 
will  appreciate 
Brigadier  Harris’ 
dry  comment,  “I 
do  not  think  we 
ever  considered 
Americans  as  for-  Brigadier  L.  H.  Har- 
eigners  in  quite  ri$.  C.B.E..  T.D., 

the  ordinary  sense  M.Sc.,  M.I.E.E. 


.  .  .”  Americans’  on  the  other  hand, 
may  have  some  diffictllty  with  Brigadier 
Harris’  casual  and  typically  British  use 
of  official  initials,  but  many  of  these 
designations  are  old  friends  to  those 
who  served  in  Europe  during  World 
War  II  and  bring  to  the  reader  the 
flavor  and  atmosphere  of  signal  opera¬ 
tions. 

As  one  who  worked  with  “Brig”’  Har¬ 
ris  during  the  trying  and  difficult  days 
from  the  liberation  of  Paris  to  V-E 
Day,  I  recommend  Signal  Venture  to 
students  of  modern  warfare,  and  to 
those  who  like  to  read  a  thrilling  tale 
of  high  adventure  and  difficulties  over¬ 
come. 

Carroll  0.  Bickelhaupt 

Brigadier  General,  AUS  iret.) 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp, 

A  new  10-page  railroad  radio  book¬ 
let,  “Analyze  Your  Adjacent  Channel 
Problems,”  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  It  presents 
a  new,  relatively  simple  graphical  meth¬ 
od  of  evaluating  the  adaptability  of  FM 
radio  equipment  for  adjacent  channel 
use. 

For  a  copy  of  this  booklet,  SA-6736, 
write  J.  Schlig,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  2519  Wilkins  Ave.,  Baltimore  3, 
Maryland,  and  refer  to  this  offer  in 
Signal. 


Insignia  of  the  Association 


AVAILABLE  TO  MEMBERS  FROM  THE  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Association  insignia  in  several  beautiful  designs  and  convenient  styles  authorized  for  wear  by  members  is  available  at  the  prices 
|uoted  below.  Order  from  AFCA  Service  Department,  1624  Eye  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  The  insignia  is  described  as  follows: 

The  central  figure  is  an  alert  powerful  American  eagle  with  strong  talons  clutching  lightning  flashes — symbolic  of  a  strong  America 
nd  national  defense — especially  insofar  as  modern  communications  i&  concerned,  our  basic  reason  for  existence.  The  border  consists  of 
leaves  of  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  showing  that  the  object  of  military  preparedness  in  America  is  to  assured  a  lasting  peace.  In  the  back- 
pound  are  signal  flags — the  first  means  of  signalling  in  sea  and  land  warfare  by  United  State  forces.  Just  above  the  eagle  and  between 
ps  outstretched  wings  is  a  heavy  bomber  in  flight,  symbolizing  the  complicated  and  essential  communications  in  the  Air  Force,  and  in 
iaval  and  Marine  aviation.  Above  that  is  a  radar  antenna  array,  and  at  the  very  top  a  radio  rely  antenna — for  the  latest  major  step  in 
lilitary  communications.  And  none  of  these  could  exist  without  industry — the  foundation  of  AFCA.  In  the  color  version  there  are  the 
aditinal  colors  of  the  signal  flags — dexter  white  with  red  center  and  sinister  red  with  white  center — with  a  gold  border  to  the  whole. 

^embers  should  take  every  opportunity  to  display  AFCA  insignia.  Worn  on  the  uniform  or  civilian  dress,  or  displayed  on 
ome  or  office  wall,  it  carries  with  it  an  identification  of  distinction,  is  decorative,  and  helps  to  widen  the  scope  of 
nf  Association  by  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  others.  Emblem  is  available  in  a  variety  of  attractive  forms. 


ASSOCIATION 
MEDAL 

Wrought  on  the  medal  in 
|harp  and  bold  relief  is  the 
FCA  insignia.  1%  inches 
I  diameter  (shown  at  the 
ight,  actual  size),  the 
ledal  is  suspended  from  a 
bbon  of  heavy  grosgrain 
Ik  in  orange  and  dark 
lue.  The  medal  is  author¬ 
ed  for  wear  on  the  uni- 
rm  as  provided  in  A.R. 
|0O  •40,  paragraph  68g  and 
(2)  (dated  31  March 
f44).  Prices:  $3  in  bronze, 

^  in  silver,  $5  in  gold, 
edal  is  not  available  for 
ie  to  student  members. 


LAPEL  BUTTON  FOR  CIVILIAN  WEAR 


Bronze  .  $1.50  (including  tax) 

Sterling  .  2.50  (including  tax) 

10-K  Gold  .  5.00  (including  tax) 


Specify  whether  signal  flags  should  be  in  red  and  white 
enamel  or  plain. 

MEMBERSHIP  CERTIFICATES 

Printed  on  fine  diploma  paper  with  the  Association  emblem  in 
full  color  and  the  member's  name  engrossed. 

Price  $1.50. 

DECALCOMANIAS 

Decalcomanias  of  the  association  insignia  are  now  avail¬ 
able  from  the  service  department.  Three  inches  in  diameter, 
in  full  color  (eagle  and  wreath  in  bronze,  red  and  white 
signal  flags,  against  a  silver-gray  background)  these  decals 
can  be  transferred  from  either  side  to  glass,  or  any  other 
smooth  solid  surface,  so  that  they  will  appear  to  be  painted 
on  that  surface. 

Price — 4  for  $1. 
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then  change  to  2,400  for  working.  If 
there  is  interference  there,  why  we  just 
throw  in  another  couple  of  turns  of  the 
tuning  coil  and  go  up  to  3,000,  3,400 
or  even  4,000  meters.  It’s  a  grand  set. 

«  »  «  # 

“Had  a  visit  from  Bill  Kirchhoff  the 
other  day.  He  stopped  in  the  office  and 
we  had  lunch .  together.  '  He’s  on  a 
freighter  running  from  New  York  to 
Germany.  He  was  there  last  month 
when  Hindenburg  died  and  saw  some 
of  the  funeral  procession.  He  said  it 
was  quite  impressive.  Things  have  cer¬ 
tainly  changed  aboard  ship  since  I 
swallowed  the  anchor.  Bill  says  that 
they’re  using  vacuum  tube  transmitters 
almost  exclusively.  I  never  would  have 
believed  it.  They  use  ’em  on  600  meters* 
and  again  somewhere  near  30  meters 
too.  He  seems  to  like  them  but  then 
Bill  always  was  a  sort  of  radical.  He 
told  me  there  was  hardly  a  spark  set 
left  on  the  ocean  and  not  many  arcs. 
And,  get  this,  the  big  liners  now  have 
wireless  telephone  for  the  use  of  pas¬ 
sengers.  They  place  a  call  just  like 
making  a  long  distance  call  here  at 
home.  I’m  glad  I  got  out  of  the  game 
when  I  did.  Can  you  imagine  it,  the 
operator  these  days  is  just  a  sea-going 
“hello  girl”  with  pants? 

«  *  «  # 

“How  much  of  this  the  censor  will 
pass,  I  don’t  know  but  here  goes.  We’re 
sitting  in  a  replacement  depot  some¬ 
where  in  North  Africa.  Our  trip  over 
was  fairly  quiet  because  we  were  in 
convoy  with  plenty  of  Navy  for  pro¬ 
tection.  I  was  on  a  transport  which 
was  a  former  liner  and  got  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  operators.  He  was  an 
old  friend  of  Karl  Baarslag’s  so  we  hit 
it  off  in  good  shape.  He  took  me  up  to 
the  radio  room  one  day  and  showed  me 
his  gear.  You’d  never  have  recognized 
it.  It  certainly  didn’t  look  like  the  sets 
I  used  to  work.  This  new  stuff  is 
mighty  complicated  and  I’ll  bet  it  . 
doesn’t  bave  the  reliability  ours  had. 
Nothing  but  vacuum  tubes — for  every¬ 
thing.  I  understand  that  now  they’re 
going  to  use  radio  teletype  from  ship 
to  shore.  Well,  that’s  the  final  blow. 
An  operator  won’t  have  to  know  a  thing 
any  more.  I  suppose  you  won’t  even” 
need  a  license  in  another  few  years — 
only  a  diploma  from  some  business  col¬ 
lege  to  prove  you  know  bow  to  peck  a 
typewriter.  I’m  sure  glad  I  got  out  of 
that  business  when  I  did.” 

- *  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

“As  you  probably  know.  I’ve  been 
stationed  at  Fort  Monmouth  for  the 
last  few  months  and  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  quite  a  bit  of  the  new 
Signal  Corps  radio  equipment.  The 
SCEL  engineers  are  proud  of  their 

*Ibid. 
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AN/GRC-3-through-8  series.  I  suppose 
you  know  about  it.  They  are  bally- 
hooing  the  ‘building  block’  aspects  of 
its  use  and  on  paper  it  is  most  remark¬ 
able.  Some  of  the  individual  ‘blocks’ 
are  about  the  same  size  and  proportions 
as  the  good  old  SCR-194.  There  was  a 
honey  of  a  set  for  you!  Remember 
how  we  used  them  on  the  Plattsburg 
maneuvers  in  ’39? 

I  can’t  help  wondering  if  we  aren’t 
hasty  in  discarding  our  equipment. 


There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  o' 
the  older  designs.  Of  course  there’s  all 
this  emphasis  on  research  and  develop^ 
ment,  advancement  and  progress. 

I’ve  seen  forty  years  of  it  and  wherf 
has  it  led? 

In  1910  we  had  galena  with  one  cat 
whisker.  Then  came  the  transitor 
two.  And  now,  happy  day,  the  Priest' 
of  Progress  have  done  it  again! 

We  greet  1951  with  a  third  cat] 
whisker! 
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ACCURACY  AND  FLEXIBILITY  WITH 


EW  WATTMETER  BRIDGE 


.nother  addition  to  Sperry’s  complete  line  of  microwave  test  and 
leasuring  equipment.  Microline,  is  a  new,  highly-accurate  Wattmeter 
ridge.  Model  123B  is  extremely  versatile  and  will  not  jbe  made  obsolete  by 
iture  requirements  in  bolometer  operating  resistance. 

^  With  accuracy  to  which  power  dissipated  in  the  bolometer  element  can 
2  measured  to  ±  3%  of  the  full  scale  reading,  this  meter  is  capable  of 
peration  with  either  thermistor  or  barretter.  T  his  is  possible  by  the 
slection  of  the  proper  plug-in  unit  (listed  in  table  at  right). 

Model  123B  is  calibrated  in  both  milliwatts  and  DBM.  Five  power 
inges  are  available  0-0.1,  0.3,  1.0,  3.0  and  10.0  milliwatts.  Pulse  power, 

>  well  as  c-w  power,  can  be  measured  with  this  bridge  and 
^propriate  bolometers. 


Write  our  Special  Electronics  Department  for  further  details. 


Model  123B  Wattmeter  Bridge  is  supplied  with 
any  one  of  the  following  plug-in  units: 

200B  for  200  ohm  barretter  operation 

125B  for  125  ohm  barretter  operation 

200T  for  200  ohm  thermistor  operation 

135T  for  135  ohm  thermistor  operation 

100T  for  100  ohm  thermistor  operation 

Visit  our  booths  57-58-59  at  the  Radio  Engi¬ 
neering  Show,  March  19-22. 
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USAK  Special  Staff  Scnool 
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DUTY 


HONOR 


COUNTRY 


^ni5 


malicious  cause  relentlessly  throughout  the  worli 
Not  a  pretty  picture  ...  in  fact,  pretty  small  potatoe 


Those  stirring  words  are  on  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
.  .  .  symbol  and  pledge  of  our  future  military  leaders. 
Simple,  salient  words  to  inspire  men  to  great  deeds. 

In  these  perilous  days,  the  significance  of  DUTY  .  .  . 
HONOR  .  .  .  COUNTRY  should  be  in  all  our  minds. 
Men  and  women  in  Labor  and  business  and  Govern¬ 
ment  should  carry  them  iri  their  hearts  . .  .  and  pause 
before  arguing  over  another  wage  hike,  seeking  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  in  defense  contracts,  or  making  polit¬ 
ical  bargains  aimed  at  getting  the  most  votes. 

Workers  and  businessmen  and  politicians  may  well 
ponder  these  words  in  the  hot  light  of  what  the  future 
may  —  or  may  not  —  hold. 

Daily  —  through  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
—  we  watch  Labor,  Business  and  Government  in  dis¬ 
putes  of  advantages  to  be  gained  one  over  the  other  .  .  . 
while  tlie  real  enemies  of  our  country  press  their 


Labor  blames  Business;  Business  blames  Government 
Government  blames  them  right  back.  And  our  natioru 
dissension  is  just  what  the  Kremlin  ordered.  Fortli 
Politburo’s  mouthpiece,  Joe  Stalin,  continues  to  sho( 
that  the  greatest  Democracy  in  the  world  —  subject! 
to  enough  external  and  internal  pressure  —  can’t  prs 
tect  what  it  stands  for. 


That’s  arrant  nonsense.  But  our  personal  quibblinj 
and  our  selfish  interests  are  helping  the  big  lie  b 
come  the  terrible  truth. 


To  the  man  at  the  lathe;  to  the  man  whose  business 
part  of  our  production  force;  to  every  Governmei 
employee  [all  servants  of  the  people)  we  suggest  thii 

Nail  up  the  motto  DUTY  .  .  .  honor  .  .  .  counts 
where  it  will  be  seen  .  .  .  and  lived  by. 


President^  The  Gray  Manufacturing  Conipan] 
Hartford,  Connecticut 


